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Impacts  of  deforming/eroding  projectiles  on  metallic  armors  generate  a  highly 
energetic  debris  field  behind  the  armor  during  the  perforation  process.   In  the 
community  involved  with  this  event,  the  debris  field  is  referred  to  as  the  behind-the- 
armor  debris  (BAD)  field.  The  study  of  BAD  and  its  effects,  as  defined  in  this 
dissertation,  was  started  in  1959.  Since  that  time,  various  empirical  models  have 
been  developed  which  strive  to  predict  the  field.  Only  recently  have  the 
capabilities  of  the  hydrocodes  been  added. 

The  BAD  field  is  generally  studied  as  several  components:  fragment  spatial 
distribution,  fragment  mass  distribution,  and  fragment  velocity  distribution.  This 
dissertation  addresses  one  of  the  basic  issues  of  the  last  component.   Prior  to  this 
work,  there  were  two  theories  in  the  community.  The  first  was  that  the  fragments 
in  the  BAD  field  were  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  expanding  BAD  field  (single  bubble 


xv 


theory).   This  resulted  in  a  single  parabolic  distribution  of  the  velocity  field  about 
the  line  of  impact.  The  shape  of  the  parabola  was  then  adjusted  to  provide  an 
overall  energy  match.  The  second  theory  was  that  the  fragments  in  the  BAD  field 
were  distributed  over  a  series  of  expanding  fronts  (multiple  bubble  theory). 

This  study  proves  conclusively  that  the  single  bubble  theory  is  invalid.   High 
fidelity  data  is  presented  which  refutes  the  concept,  and  a  test  technique  was 
developed  and  is  presented  which  can  be  used  to  acquire  further  high  fidelity  data 
for  continued  studies.   In  addition,  an  advanced  test  technique  is  discussed  which 
would  allow,  with  some  developmental  effort,  the  ability  to  collect  high  fidelity  data 
as  a  part  of  the  standard  BAD  field  characterization,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of 
obtaining  the  data. 

This  dissertation  also  contains  a  study  of  the  ability  of  a  commercial 
hydrocode  to  duplicate  the  results  of  the  tests.  The  results  were  encouraging,  and 
areas  where  further  work  is  needed  were  identified.  The  dominant  data  input  for 
matching  the  resulting  BAD  field  to  that  determined  from  the  test  was  found  to  be 
the  fracture  strength.   Further  work  in  characterizing  this  parameter  in  the  high 
strain  rate  environment  needs  to  be  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Objective 
The  primary  goal  of  the  proposed  investigation  was  to  obtain  an  improved 
understanding  of  the  velocity  in  the  behind-the-armor  debris  (BAD)  field  resulting 
from  projectile  impact.  To  accomplish  this,  a  new  test  technique  was  developed  to 
obtain  the  required  velocity  data.  A  correlation  between  the  resulting  test  data  and 
the  results  from  a  commercially  available  hydrocode  was  sought.   It  was  not  the 
intent  of  this  study  to  remodel  the  complete  penetration  process,  but  considerable 
review  of  this  area  was  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  latter  stages  of  this 
event  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  fragmentation  process.   Comparison  will 
involve  fragment  size,  fragment  velocity,  and  fragment  size  distribution. 

Background 
BAD,  as  used  in  this  dissertation,  is  defined  as  the  debris  behind  the  target 
plate,  or  armor,  which  was  composed  of  fractured  target  and  projectile  material. 
For  this  study,  this  BAD  was  generated  by  the  penetration/perforations  of  a  target 
plate  by  a  deforming/eroding  projectile.  This  BAD  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
debris  associated  with  penetration/perforation  of  a  rigid  projectile  which  may  result 
in  scabbing,  plugging,  or  petaling.   In  general,  this  latter  event  was  reasonably 
understood  and  modeled. 


The  history  of  BAD  modeling  is  fairly  recent.   In  1959,  a  test  series  known  as 
the  Canadian  Armament  Research  and  Development  Establishment  (CARDE) 
trials  [1]  was  conducted.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern  understanding  of 
BAD  effects.  This  test  series  evaluated  the  damage  done  to  "modern"  tanks  by 
"modern"  shape  charge  warheads.   Using  this  data,  Nail,  Jackson,  Beardon  [2]  and 
others  developed  the  first  models,  using  a  consistent  data  set,  for  predicting  the 
loss  of  combat  utility  for  tanks.  These  models  were  expanded  to  include  all  ground 
mobile  targets.  These  early  models  were  so-called  "compartment"  models.  The 
models  related  the  probability  of  the  loss  of  combat  utility  of  a  ground  mobile  target 
to  the  size  of  the  hole  made  by  the  shape  charge  jet.  The  model  was  referred  to 
as  a  "compartment"  model  because  each  compartment  of  the  ground  mobile  target 
(i.e.,  turret,  engine  area,  crew  compartment,  etc.)  was  assigned  a  different  loss  of 
combat  utility  requirement.   The  use  of  this  type  of  simple  model  has  continued 
over  the  years  because  of  its  low  cost  and  small  data  requirements.  To  keep  the 
technique  current  and  usable,  several  changes  have  been  made.  The  more 
important  were  as  follows:   1)  a  minimum  residual  penetration  for  both  jets  and 
long  rod  penetrators  was  defined,  which  ensured  ample  residual  energy  accom- 
panied the  armor  hole  size  to  generate  the  required  lethality;  and  2)  the  definitions 
of  the  "compartments"  have  been  changed,  and  current  damage  data  have  been 
added  to  augment  the  damage  predictions. 

In  the  1980s,  the  concept  of  a  point  burst  methodology  was  introduced.   This 
technique  required  a  detailed  geometric  model  of  the  target  since  the  concept  was 
to  model  the  spall  field  and  predict  the  damage  to  the  target  components.  The 
most  notable  of  the  models  were  developed  by  Flint  [3],  Nail  [4],  and  Ozolins  [5]. 


Once  the  damaged  components  were  determined,  a  criticality  analysis  was  used  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  damage  on  the  combat  utility  of  the  vehicle. 

The  development  of  the  point  burst  methodology  has  been  largely  performed 
by  analysts,  and  statistical  techniques  have  been  used  throughout.  The  method- 
ology could  be  referred  to  as  a  statistical  fit  to  empirical  data  with  little  physics  or 
continuum  mechanics  used.  The  point  burst  methodology  has  allowed  major 
improvements  in  the  prediction  of  vehicle  vulnerability.  This  ability  was  even  better 
when  the  actual  warhead  tests  data  were  incorporated  into  the  model.  With  one 
notable  exception,  techniques  have  been  developed  which  enabled  a  standardized 
collection  of  data  to  determine  the  necessary  BAD  field  parameters.  The  one 
parameter  which  remained  unresolved  was  the  velocity  of  the  fragments  in  the 
BAD  field. 

The  best  velocity  model  was  based  entirely  on  the  spall  cap  velocity.  The 
spall  cap  velocity  was  easily  obtainable  from  radiographic  coverage  of  the  spall 
field  behind  the  armor.  This  spall  cap  velocity  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
residual  penetrator  velocity)  was  the  maximum  fragment  velocity  along  the  shot 
line.  The  fragment  velocities  were  modeled,  by  quarter  steradian  zones,  using  an 
energy  balance.  The  central  zone  was  assigned  the  velocity  of  the  spall  cap,  the 
next  zone  was  assigned  a  reduced  velocity,  etc.  The  velocity  assignment  was 
based  on  a  parabolic  distribution.  All  fragments  within  each  zone  were  assigned 
the  velocity  of  that  zone,  and  a  total  energy  was  calculated  for  the  spall  field.   If  the 
value  of  the  energy  of  the  spall  field  minus  that  of  the  impact  event  was  other  than 
zero,  the  parabolic  distribution  was  modified.  This  continued  until  an  energy 


balance  was  achieved.  This  process  is  further  explained  in  Chapter  4.  Figure  1 
presents  a  schematic  of  this  type  of  distribution. 


Figure  1 .  Velocity  Distribution 


No  one  in  the  field  assumed  this  technique  was  exact,  and  everyone  agreed 
that  it  could  be  improved.   However,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  there  was  disagree- 
ment about  what  form  the  improvement  should  take.  The  basic  problem  was  that 
there  were  two  assumptions  as  to  the  composition  of  the  BAD  field.  The  first  was 
that  all  mass  in  the  debris  field  was  on  the  expanding  spall  bubble.  The  second 
was  that  the  expanding  spall  field  was  composed  of  several  bubbles,  each  with  its 
own  velocity  field.  These  concepts  are  shown  in  Figure  2.   Before  any  further 
meaningful  work  could  be  done  in  this  area,  the  true  composition  of  the  BAD  field 
needed  to  be  resolved  experimentally. 


a.  Single  Bubble 


b.   Multiple  Bubbles 


Figure  2.  Cross  Sections  of  Spall  Bubble  Concepts 


The  primary  areas  of  current  interest  for  the  defeat  of  ground  mobile  targets 
are  in  the  high  transition  and  hydrodynamic  ranges  which  are  characterized  by 
large  numbers  of  energetic  fragments  resulting  in  a  complex  and  highly  lethal  spall 
field.  These  areas  are  defined  in  Figure  3  as  Phases  II  and  III.     The  line 
appearing  as  a  horizontal  line  and  labeled  the  hydrodynamic  limit  is  calculated 
from  Equation  1-1  below. 
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p  is  the  penetration  depth 

L  is  the  length  of  penetrator 

p  is  the  density  of  the  penetrator  material 

pt  is  the  density  of  the  target  material 
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Figure  3.   Event  Ranges 


As  an  example,  for  a  copper  penetrator  and  a  rolled  homogeneous  armor 
(RHA)  target,  the  hydrodynamic  limit  was  1.07  and  occurred  at  a  velocity  of 
approximately  2.3  to  2.5  kilometers  per  second  (km/s). 


Figure  3  could  be  calculated  for  any  penetrator  material  versus  target 
material,  and  the  shape  of  the  curve  would  change  depending  on  their  properties. 
The  displayed  shape  is  for  materials  which  deform  during  the  penetration  process. 
The  events  discussed  in  this  report  were  contained  in  late  event  range  II.  and  early 
event  range  III.   It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  region  the  transverse  wave  velocities 
in  the  target  were  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  penetration  front  velocity. 
Woodward  [6]  presented  this  consideration  in  a  different  manner  in  Table  1 .  The 
materials  which  will  be  discussed  in  this  report  fall  within  the  first  category  of  this 
table,  and  the  velocity  regime  is  well  within  the  last  block.  The  yield  strengths 
discussed  in  Table  1  should  be  the  dynamic  yield  strength  of  the  materials  at  the 
strains  rates  to  be  encountered  in  the  event.   For  the  higher  strain  rate  regions 
where  values  as  high  as  106  /s  may  be  encountered,  split  Hopkinson  bar  data  (order 
104  /s)  was  generally  used  as  the  most  applicable. 


Table  1 .  Classification  of  the  Behavior  of  the  Penetrator  as  a  Function  of  Velocity 
in  Terms  of  the  Relative  Strengths  of  Target  and  Penetrator 


Relative  Flow  Stress 
of  Projectile 
and  Target 

Behavior  with  Increasing  Velocity 

°"yp  <  °Yt 

Mushrooming 

Projectile  enters  target  and  deforms  inside  target 

0"yt  <  Oyp  <  3oYr 

Mushrooming 

Projectile  enters  target, 
but  projectile  elements 
inside  target  do  not 
deform 

Projectile  deforms  inside 
target 

Gyp  >    30yx 

Projectile  enters 
target  without 
deforming 

Projectile  elements 
outside  target  deform,  but 
those  within  do  not 

Both  projectile  and  target 
deform 

Note:    oYP  -  Yield  strength  of  penetrator 
Oyr  -  Yield  strength  of  target 
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In  the  late  1980s,  modifications  were  made  to  the  hydrocodes  by  Johnson, 
Stryk,  Holmquist,  and  Souka  [7]  and  Grady  [8]  which  enabled  the  codes  to  predict 
the  spall  field  parameters.   Even  though  these  codes  predicted  the  spall  fields, 
they  were  too  costly  and  time  consuming  to  be  used  for  vulnerability  analyses. 
Vulnerability  analyses  involved  several  thousand  impact  points  of  a  munition  on  a 
target  to  determine  the  overall  probability  of  reduction  of  combat  utility.  Zukas  and 
Kimsey  [9]  presented  data  showing  that  a  typical  three-dimensional  calculation  of 
one  impact  required  39  hours  of  Cray  X-MP  central  processing  unit  (CPU)  time. 
Thus,  it  was  unlikely  that  the  vulnerability  community  would  embrace  the 
hydrocodes  as  a  tool  of  its  trade. 

Since  the  spall  modeling  part  of  the  codes  had  never  been  incorporated  in 
actual  spall  prediction  associated  with  vulnerability  studies,  their  true  ability  to 
predict  results  within  the  complex  environment  of  a  real-world  engagement  had  not 
been  assessed.   Alternately,  the  current  techniques  have  been  through  exhaustive 
evaluation  in  this  manner. 

What  was  needed  was  a  better  understanding  of  the  event  so  that  a  standard 
production  test  method  could  be  developed,  or  a  current  one  modified,  to  generate 
the  required  fragment  velocity  data.  Alternately,  if  the  code  capability  could  be 
verified  for  this  regime,  then  the  codes  could  be  used  to  generate  the  basic  data 
for  the  vulnerability  models,  thus  reducing  the  overall  cost  of  testing. 

Approach 
Step  1:  A  series  of  tests  would  be  conducted  involving  the  impact  of  a 
copper  rod  on  various  thicknesses  of  RHA.  These  impacts  would  be  concentrated 
in  the  1 .5-  to  2.3-km/s  velocity  range.  This  range  was  selected  for  the  reasons  as 
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follows:   1)  the  region  was  commonly  encountered  for  projectiles  of  this  size  in 
practical  applications,  and  2)  the  region  involves  the  transition  range  between 
dynamic  strength  dependence  and  hydrodynamic  flow.  Data  would  be  gathered  to 
characterize  the  terminal  effects  of  the  penetrator.  This  characterization  would 
include  the  composition  of  the  BAD  field  as  a  function  of  the  armor  thickness  and 
the  impact  velocity.   Portions  of  the  BAD  field  from  selected  tests  would  be 
examined  to  determine  the  mass  and  velocity  vector  of  the  individual  fragments. 
The  details  of  this  step  are  discussed  in  Chapters  2  through  4. 

Step  2:  A  series  of  simulations  of  the  tests  conducted  in  Step  1  would  be 
generated  using  a  commercially  available  hydrocode.  The  purpose  of  this  portion 
of  the  study  was  to  investigate  the  BAD  phase  of  the  event.  The  grid  size  and 
constitutive  model  inputs  would  be  adjusted  until  the  penetration/perforation 
predictions  of  the  code  matched  the  parameters  found  in  the  characterization 
performed  in  Step  1.  The  primary  parameters  which  would  be  considered  during 
this  process  would  be  the  semi-infinite  penetration  depth  and  the  residual 
penetrator  velocity.  After  the  adjustments  were  made,  the  code  would  be  used  to 
investigate  the  agreement  between  the  predicted  BAD  parameters  and  those  found 
in  the  tests  of  Step  1  for  the  failure  criterion  provided  with  the  code.  The  details  of 
this  step  are  discussed  in  Chapters  5  and  6. 

Step  3:   Conclusions  would  be  drawn  as  to  the  merit  of  the  hydrocode  as 
applied  to  this  problem.   A  recommendation  would  be  made  as  to  the  type  of 
standard  test  which  could  be  employed  to  provide  the  necessary  data  in  a 
production  environment.  The  details  of  this  step  are  discussed  in  Chapter  7. 


CHAPTER  2 
HARDWARE  DESCRIPTION 


General 


The  hardware  used  in  this  series  consisted  of  the  penetrator  and  target  as 
well  as  the  test  diagnostic  equipment  which  is  fully  covered  in  the  work  by  Dyess 
[10].  The  diagnostic  equipment  will  not  be  further  discussed,  except  in  general 
terms.  The  penetrator  and  targets  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Penetrator 
Figure  4  presents  the  schematic  of  the  penetrator  used  in  these  tests.  The 
purpose  of  the  aluminum  drag  cone  was  only  to  provide  stability.   Its  effect  on  the 
terminal  effects  of  the  penetrator  should  be  minimal.  The  material  of  the  penetrator 
itself  was  annealed  copper. 

Targets 
There  was  only  one  type  of  target  examined  under  this  effort  which  was 
various  thicknesses  of  RHA.  The  basic  parameters  of  RHA  are  presented  in 
Table  2.  The  high  hard  armor  data  are  presented  for  comparison  as  this  was  the 
hardest  metal  used  for  general  armor  efforts,  and  the  mild  steel  data  are  presented 
for  general  comparison  and  also  because  they  were  used  in  the  witness  packages 
(spall  bundles). 
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Figure  4.   Schematic  Drawing  of  the  Penetrator 
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Table  2.   Definition  of  Various  Metallic  Components  of  the  Armor 


Armor 
Type 

Military 
Specification 

Brinell 

Hardness  Number 

(BHN) 

Thickness 

Range 

(in.) 

High  hard 
RHA 
Mild  steel 

A-46 100-3 

A-1 25606 

S-7952 

418-555 
269-418 
100-156 

0.25  -  1 .50 
0.25  -  6.00 
0.06  -0.13 

Note:   in.  -  Inch 

=  0.0254  meter 

CHAPTER  3 
TEST  CONDUCT  AND  DATA  REDUCTION  PROCEDURES 


General 

A  complete  review  of  how  the  basic  tests  were  conducted  and  the  data 
reduced  was  written  by  Dyess  [10].   In  general,  the  tests  were  conducted  on  Test 
Area  C-64  (Figures  5  and  6)  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  (AFB),  Florida.  The  pene- 
trators  were  fired  from  the  125-millimeter  (mm)  smooth  bore  gun.   In  addition  to  the 
basic  tests  discussed  in  the  work  by  Dyess  [10],  special  tests  for  determining  the 
BAD  velocity  vector  fields  were  conducted.  The  test  conduct  and  data  reduction 
procedures  for  these  special  tests  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later  in  this  section. 

Reduction  of  the  basic  data  was  accomplished  in  the  usual  format  for  crater 
characterization  and  BAD  characterization  as  discussed  in  the  work  by  Dyess  [10] 
for  explosively  formed  penetrators  (EFP).  Although  not  an  EFP,  this  penetrator 
was  similar  with  regard  to  the  terminal  effects;  thus,  the  test  procedure  and  data 
reduction  procedure  were  basically  the  same.  This  included  crater  data,  profile 
hole  diameter  data,  spall  ring  data,  spall  panel  data,  spall  mass  data,  and  spall  cap 
velocity  data. 

The  preimpact  data  for  these  tests  were  mostly  taken  from  radiographs. 
Figure  7  presents  a  typical  set  of  preimpact  radiograph.  The  two  radiographs  were 
taken  in  orthogonal  planes.   Not  only  could  the  velocity  be  calculated,  but  also  the 
preimpact  angles  and  rotational  rates  were  measurable.    Figure  7  shows  a  sizable 
preimpact  pitch  and  almost  no  yaw.   In  order  to  insure  that  data  reduction 
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confusion  was  minimized,  a  standard  practice  involving  the  numbering  of  the 
radiographic  plates  was  adopted.  Odd-numbered  plates  were  used  for  vertical 
(overhead)  views  and  even-numbered  plates  were  used  for  horizontal  (side)  views. 
A  schematic  of  the  preimpact  radiographic  setup  is  presented  as  Figure  8. 
Figure  7  also  demonstrates  one  of  the  strengths  of  this  dual-source,  orthogonal 
system.   Even  if  one  of  the  sources  were  to  fail  (as  it  did  in  this  case),  the  required 
results  would  be  obtainable.  Occasionally,  the  radiographic  data  for  the  preimpact 
portion  of  the  experiment  was  not  available.   For  these  cases,  the  preimpact 
velocity  was  obtained  from  a  make  screen.   Make  screens  were  composed  of  two 
sheets  of  conducting  material  with  a  sheet  of  nonconducting  material  separating 
them.  When  the  projectile  or  other  conducting  material  penetrated  the  screen,  an 
electrical  circuit  was  made  and  the  event  was  recorded.  Two  of  these  screens,  at 
a  known  distance  apart,  were  used  as  a  backup  source  of  velocity  data  to  the 
radiographic  instrumentation.   Due  to  the  reduced  accuracy  in  the  velocity  data  and 
the  inability  to  obtain  orientation  data,  the  make  screen  data  was  not  the  preferred 
source. 

A  radiographic  setup  (Figure  9)  similar  to,  but  more  extensive  than,  the 
preimpact  setup  was  used  to  collect  data  on  the  BAD  field's  overall  shape  and  the 
spall  cap  velocity.  Again,  a  set  of  make  screens  were  used  as  a  backup  source  of 
spall  cap  velocity  data.   Here  the  screen  data  can  be  even  more  misleading  since 
a  small  fragment  in  front  of  the  spall  cap  can  easily  be  what  triggers  the  screen. 

In  order  to  understand  the  technique  which  was  used  to  present  the  basic 
data,  the  term  "areal  density"  must  be  defined.  Thickness  and  areal  density  were 
related  through  a  simple  calculation.  The  areal  density  was  computed  by  dividing 
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the  mass  of  the  base  armor,  or  target,  by  the  frontal  area  perpendicular  to  the 
projectile  flightpath.  This  calculation,  throughout  this  report,  resulted  in  units  of 
kilograms  per  square  meter  (kg/m2).  The  equivalent  thickness,  in  inches,  was 
simply  the  areal  density  divided  by  200  kg/m2  inches.  This  constant  is  the  areal 
density  of  1  inch  (0.0254  meter)  of  steel.  This  method  of  presenting  the  data  was 
common  within  the  lethality/vulnerability  community  where  the  practice  has  been 
found  to  be  beneficial  when  dealing  with  complex  targets. 

Crater  Characterization 
The  crater  data  were  taken  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Dyess  [10], 
as  shown  in  Figure  10.   Notice  that  the  data  were  taken  every  quarter  inch 
(0.00635  meter)  into  the  armor  from  a  section  of  the  crater.  This  allowed  for 
calculations  involving  the  volume  of  the  crater  as  well  as  determining  the  exact 
depth  of  penetration.    Note  that  the  bulge  was  also  recorded.  This  information 
was  used  in  calculating  the  true  "semi-infinite"  depth  of  penetration.  This  is  the 
penetration  which  would  occur  in  a  homogeneous,  continuous  media  of  infinite 
thickness. 

Basic  BAD  Characterization 
The  BAD  or  spall  data  were  collected  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  in 
the  report  by  Dyess  [10].   In  summary,  this  meant  that  hole  data  were  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  definitions  given  in  Figures  11  and  12.   The  profile  hole 
diameter  was  the  diameter  of  the  smallest  cross-section  of  the  perforation.  This 
diameter  was  recorded  both  vertically  and  horizontally  and  the  average  of  the  two 
values  obtained.  The  spall  panel  data  were  taken  using  the  spall  bundle,  as 
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defined  in  Figure  13.   Figure  14  presents  a  processed  spall  panel  with  quarter 
steradian  zones  drawn  on  the  panel.  Figure  15  reveals  the  placement  of  the  spall 
panel  in  the  spall  box  behind  the  target.  This  arrangement  can  also  be  seen  in 
Figure  6.   Figures  16  and  17  show  the  spall  box  used  for  these  tests.  This  box 
was  used  to  completely  contain  all  spall  fragments. 
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Figure  6.  Schematic  of  Test  Area  C-64  Setup 
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a.  Side  View 


b.  Overhead  View 


Figure  7.  Typical  Preimpact  Radiographs 
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Figure  8.   Preimpact  Radiographic  Setup 
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Figure  9.   Radiographic  Setup  for  the  BAD  Debris  Radiographs 
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Figure  10.  Technique  Used  to  Define  the  Crater  Characterization 
Data  for  Inclusion  into  the  Database 
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Note:   hi  -  Inside  Height  of  Spall  Ring 

ho  -  Outside  Height  of  Spall  Ring 

wi  -  Inside  Width  of  Spall  Ring 

wo  -  Outside  Width  of  Spall  Ring 


Figure  11.  Primary  Hole  Measurements  Taken  for  Inclusion  into  the  Database 
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Figure  12.  Spall  Ring  Measurements  Taken  from  the  Sectioned 
Target  for  Inclusion  into  the  Database 
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Figure  13.   Spall  Witness  Bundle  Definition 
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Figure  14.  Typical  Data  Taken  from  the  Spall  Panels 
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Figure  15.  Positioning  of  the  Spall  Bundle  in  a  Spall  Box 
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Figure  16.   Design  of  the  Spall  Box  Used  for  BAD  Testing  -  Side  View 
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Figure  17.   Design  of  the  Spall  Box  Used  for  BAD  Testing  -  Front  View 
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Enhanced  BAD  Velocity  Characterization 

The  problem  with  obtaining  the  individual  spall  fragment  velocities  was  the  inability  to 
determine  which  fragment  was  which  on  a  radiographic  view.  The  fragments  were 
irregular,  plate-like  in  shape,  and  usually  tumbling.  Thus,  the  shadows  which  they  cast  on 
the  radiographic  plates  generally  were  not  the  same  when  viewed  from  two  points  or  at 
two  times.   Add  to  this  the  complexity  of  some  of  the  fragments  approaching  the  radio- 
graphic source  and  some  approaching  the  radiographic  film,  and  the  problem  became 
insurmountable  with  current  capabilities. 

Two  different  methods  were  attempted  during  this  effort.  The  first  was  to  place  from 
16  to  32  make  screens  in  two  or  three  arrays  between  the  back  of  the  target  and  the  front 
of  the  witness  bundle.   The  distance  between  the  target  and  the  witness  bundle  was  only 
2  feet  (0.6096  meter)  in  the  normal  setup,  a  small  area  to  use  for  this  type  of  experiment. 
Figures  18  and  19  show  one  of  the  several  setups  examined.   For  this  particular  attempt, 
three  make  screen  arrays  at  6  inches  (0.1524  meters)  apart  were  used.  The  goal  of  this 
method  was  to  obtain  the  velocity  of  the  spall  fragments  in  quarter  steradian  zones 
without  affecting  the  gathering  of  the  normal,  required  data.  To  match  the  generally  used 
data  format,  the  make  screens  were  made  in  the  shape  of  quarter  steradians  and,  in 
some  cases,  further  divided  so  that  several  distinct  screens  composed  each  quarter 
steradian  zone.   Besides  the  setup  already  shown,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  data  with 
even  smaller  zones  thus  reducing  the  number  of  impacts  per  zone.   Since  the  number  of 
recording  channels  was  limited,  this  necessitated  that  only  a  quarter  of  the  spall  cone  be 
covered.  That  is,  instead  of  the  screens  being  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  witness 
bundle,  only  a  quarter  of  the  witness  bundle  face  was  covered.  A  further  attempt  was 
made  by  removing  the  witness  bundle  and  placing  the  screens  at  a  larger  standoff  from 
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the  rear  of  the  target.  This  allowed  the  BAD  field  to  spread  and  enabled  the  screens  to 
be  further  separated.   For  typical  make  screen  work,  this  technique  will  result  in  improved 
accuracy.  Additionally,  this  allowed  for  the  first  screen  to  be  further  removed  from  the 
breakout  point  on  the  back  side  of  the  armor  which  reduced  the  impacts  of  small, 
ineffective  particles.   For  all  of  these  techniques,  the  data  were  recorded  with  a  Pacific 
Model  5700  Portable  Data  Acquisition  System  with  a  sample  rate  of  500  kilohertz  (kHz). 

The  second  method  involved  the  "slicing"  of  a  portion  of  the  spall  cone.  This 
concept  is  shown  in  Figure  20.  The  schematic  of  the  basic  setup  used  is  shown  in 
Figures  21  and  22.  Specific  experiment  related  values  (such  as  spatial  relationship 
between  the  back  of  the  target  where  the  perforation  was  assumed  to  be  going  to  occur 
and  the  various  radiographic  sources  and  make  screens)  were  recorded  prior  to  each 
experiment  and  adjusted  based  on  the  actual  perforation  point  after  each  test.  The  high 
density  polyethylene  was  used  as  the  surface  of  the  front  plate  to  suppress  the  number 
and  velocity  of  the  BAD  fragments  which  were  eliminated  from  the  continuing  BAD  field  by 
the  plate.  This  was  done  to  reduce  the  potential  damage  which  these  fragments  could 
cause  in  the  test  area.  The  portion  of  the  polyethylene  surface  which  normally  incurred 
the  most  damage  was  designed  so  that  it  could  easily  be  replaced  for  each  experiment. 
Figure  23  presents  the  data  collection  area.  This  setup  was  different  than  the  standard 
BAD  test  setup.  Therefore,  in  order  to  generate  this  data  as  a  standard  portion  of  BAD 
data  in  a  production  environment,  additional  tests  would  be  required.  This  would  result  in 
additional  costs  which  was  seen  as  a  distinct  disadvantage.   However,  the  hope  was  to 
obtain  enough  data  and  understanding  so  that  techniques  similar  to  those  previously 
explained  could  be  employed.  This  test  method  again  employed  the  Pacific 
instrumentation.   However,  the  primary  method  of  data  collection  was  through 
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radiographic  reduction.  Since  only  a  narrow  band  of  the  spall  cone  was  allowed  into  the 
zone  where  the  radiographic  data  were  collected,  the  data  were  much  easier  to  reduce. 
After  reduction  of  the  data  to  determine  the  velocity  vector  for  each  fragment  of  interest, 
each  fragment  was  traced  back  to  the  approximate  point  of  origin.   If  this  point  was  not 
within,  or  nearly  within,  the  exit  hole  of  the  penetrator  through  the  target,  the  fragment 
was  determined  to  have  been  affected  by  the  slicing  of  the  spall  field.  This  could  have 
happened,  for  example,  by  a  deflection  of  the  fragment  due  to  an  impact  on  the  sides  of 
the  opening  in  the  first  plate.   In  addition  to  the  radiographic  and  make  screen  data,  the 
fragments  were  captured  and  weighed.  Frequently  the  fragments  directly  on  the  shot  line 
were  not  captured  because  of  the  excessive  kinetic  energy  of  this  zone.  This  could  be 
done  in  later  tests  as  it  has  been  done  for  other  efforts. 

One  final  point  should  be  noted  about  these  tests.  The  first  method  described  would 
generate  all  data  required  for  the  complete  characterization  of  the  BAD  velocity  field.  The 
second  method  would  not.  There  were  two  primary  reasons  for  this.   First,  the  method 
investigates  only  a  slice  of  the  BAD  field,  not  the  entire  field.  Thus,  the  results  would 
have  to  be  manipulated  to  model  the  entire  BAD  velocity  field.   Second,  due  to  geometric 
constraints  as  shown  in  Figure  24,  only  a  portion  of  the  BAD  field  slice  was  analyzed. 
This  coverage  could  be  improved  for  future  tests.   However,  the  second  method  was 
designed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  observing  the  general  makeup  of  the  BAD  field.   Both 
test  methods  may  be  required  to  completely  characterize  the  BAD  velocity  field. 
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Figure  18.  Front  of  One  of  the  Quarter  Steradian 
Zone  Switch  Screen  Designs 
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Figure  19.  Side  View  of  the  Three-Array  Form  of  the  Quarter 
Steradian  Zone  Switch  Screen  Design 
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Figure  20.  Schematic  of  the  Process  of  Sectioning  the  Spall  Cone 
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Figure  21.   Schematic  of  the  Enhanced  Velocity  Test  Setup  -  Side  View 
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Figure  22.   Schematic  of  the  Enhanced  Velocity  Test  Setup  -  Sectioned  View 
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Figure  23.  Data  Collection  Area 
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Figure  24.   Spall  Cone  Geometry  versus  Test  Parameters 


CHAPTER  4 
DATA  EVALUATION 


General 


In  this  dissertation,  all  of  the  collected  and  reduced  data  will  be  presented,  and 
then  each  set  will  be  discussed  in  the  appropriate  subsection.  Tables  3,  4,  and  5 
present  the  preimpact  data  for  all  tests.  Table  6  presents  the  crater  data  for  all 
crater  tests,  and  Tables  7  and  8  present  the  BAD  data  for  all  BAD  tests.  Tables  9, 
10,  11,  and  12  present  reduced  fragment  velocity  data  for  those  tests  which  were  of 
sufficient  quality  for  the  reduction  to  be  meaningful.  The  use  of  "ND"  in  the  tables 
denotes  that  no  data  were  available  for  that  entry.  The  use  of  "N"  or  "NA"  denotes 
that  data  were  not  applicable  for  this  test. 

The  standard  method  for  collecting  data  as  outlined  by  Dyess  [1 0]  were 
followed.  This  method  results  in  data  being  acquired  in  the  units  with  which  the 
data  collectors  were  most  knowledgeable.   In  the  past,  this  was  found  to  result  in 
much  fewer  inadvertent  errors.   However,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  previously 
presented  tables,  the  resulting  raw  data  was  in  mixed  units.   Mass  data  was 
recorded  in  metric  units  whereas  everything  else  was  recorded  in  British  units. 
This  trend  was  continued  throughout  this  document  to  ensure  that  all  reduced  data 
and  analytical  results  could  be  compared  directly  to  the  raw  data.   In  all  cases, 
either  the  metric  equivalent  or  the  appropriate  multiplicative  constant  were  provided 
for  consistency. 
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Table  3.  Test  Condition  for  the  Complete  Test  Series  -  Target  Definition 


Test 

Brinell 

Target 

Areal 

Test 

Number 

Hardness  Number 

Thickness 

Density 

Type 

(BHN) 

(in.) 

(kg/m2) 

CLG0852 

255 

12.00 

2400 

Crater 

CLG0853 

255 

12.00 

2400 

Crater 

CLG0854 

267 

12.00 

2400 

Crater 

CLG0855 

255 

12.00 

2400 

Crater 

CLG0856 

255 

12.00 

2400 

Crater 

CLG0857 

321 

2.00 

400 

Spall  and  Make  Screens 

CLG0858 

364 

0.75 

150 

Spall  and  Make  Screens 

CLG0859 

302 

3.50 

700 

Spall  and  Make  Screens 

CLG0860 

340 

1.50 

300 

Spall  and  Make  Screens 

CLG0863 

340 

2.00 

400 

Spall  and  Make  Screens 

CLG0866 

321 

2.00 

400 

Spall  and  Make  Screens 

CLG0867 

321 

2.00 

400 

Spall  and  Make  Screens 

CLG0875 

340 

2.00 

400 

Spall  and  Make  Screens 

CLG0877 

321 

1.00 

200 

Spall  and  Make  Screens 

CLG0894 

364 

1.00 

200 

Make  Screens 

CLG0919 

340 

0.75 

150 

Make  Screens 

CLG0920 

364 

0.75 

150 

Make  Screens 

CLG0927 

321 

0.75 

150 

Make  Screens 

CLG0928 

340 

0.75 

150 

Make  Screens 

CLG0951 

364 

0.75 

150 

Spall  Velocity 

CLG0952 

364 

0.75 

150 

Spall  Velocity 

CLG0953 

364 

0.75 

150 

Spall  Velocity 

CLG0954 

364 

1.50 

300 

Spall  Velocity 

CLG0955 

321 

2.00 

400 

Spall  Velocity 

CLG0956 

340 

2.50 

500 

Spall  Velocity 

CLG0981 

302 

2.00 

400 

Spall  Velocity 

CLG0982 

302 

2.50 

500 

Spall  Velocity 

CLG0983 

321 

2.00 

400 

Spall  Velocity 

CLG0984 

321 

2.00 

400 

Spall  Velocity 

CLG1003 

302 

3.00 

600 

Spall 

CLG1004 

321 

2.50 

500 

Spall 

CLG1013 

387 

0.75 

150 

Spall 

CLG1014 

340 

0.50 

100 

Spall 

CLG1015 

340 

0.50 

100 

Spall 

CLG1016 

302 

2.50 

500 

Spall 

CLG1017 

340 

0.50 

100 

Spall 

CLG1018 

302 

3.00 

600 

Spall 

Note:  kg/m' 

-  Kilogram  per  square 

i  meter 

in. 

-  Inch  =  0.0254  mete 
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Table  4.  Test  Condition  for  the  Complete  Test  Series  -  Impact  Data 


Test 
Number 


Penetrator 
Mass 

(g) 


Impact 

Velocity 

(ft/s) 


Pitch3 

Angle 
(deg) 


Yaw5 
Angle 
(deg) 


Impact" 

Angle 
(deg) 


CLG0852 

CLG0853 

CLG0854 

CLG0855 

CLG0856 

CLG0857 

CLG0858 

CLG0859 

CLG0860 

CLG0863 

CLG0866 

CLG0867 

CLG0875 

CLG0877 

CLG0894 

CLG0919 

CLG0920 

CLG0927 

CLG0928 

CLG0951 

CLG0952 

CLG0953 

CLG0954 

CLG0955 

CLG0956 

CLG0981 

CLG0982 

CLG0983 

CLG0984 

CLG1003 

CLG1004 

CLG1013 

CLG1014 

CLG1015 

CLG1016 

CLG1017 

CLG1018 


501.4 

501.7 

501.2 

501.1 

500.7 

501.8 

499.8 

500.4 

501.4 

500.3 

501.4 

500.0 

499.6 

501.4 

499.4 

500.9 

500.3 

500.0 

500.6 

500.0 

501.1 

500.0 

500.0 

500.0 

500.0 

501.1 

503.5 

503.4 

503.0 

503.7 

502.7 

503.3 

502.5 

503.5 

503.5 

503.8 

501.9 


6104 

5976 

5115 

7034 

8225 

5906 

6050 

6168 

6084 

6424 

6164 

6164 

6063 

6160 

6000 

5814 

5883 

6093 

6020 

6138 

6150 

6244 

6238 

6213 

6250 

6313 

6362 

6188 

6300 

6163 

6220 

6120 

6193 

6024 

6207 

6107 

6127 


0.00 

0.00 

2.50 

-1.00 

0.00 

-2.50 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2.00 

0.00 

-1.50 

0.00 

ND 

-3.50 

0.00 

2.50 

1.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.00 

-2.00 

-1.50 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

0.00 

0.00 

-1.50 

0.00 

-2.50 

-1.00 

0.50 

ND 

0.00 

ND 

0.00 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

-2.50 

-1.00 

0.00 

-1.50 

-1.50 

-5.00 

0.00 

ND 

-1.00 

1.00 

-1.50 

-1.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.50 

-2.50 

-2.50 

-3.00 

-1.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.50 

-2.00 

0.00 

-2.00 

-1.50 

0.00 

ND 

0.00 

ND 

-1.50 


Note:  a  Measured  up  (+)  or  down  (-)  from  shot  line 
b  Measured  right  (+)  or  left  (-)  from  shot  line 
c  Calculated  from  pitch  and  yaw  angles 

Impact  Angle  =  arctan  j\ari\Pitch  Angle)  *  Van\Yaw  Angle) 


ft/s  -  Feet  per  second  =  0.3048  meter  per  second 

g     -  Gram 

ND  -  No  data  available 


0.00 
0.00 
2.50 
1.00 
0.00 
2.50 
2.50 
1.00 
0.00 
2.50 
1.50 
5.22 
0.00 
ND 
3.64 
1.00 
4.30 
1.41 
0.00 
0.00 
1.80 
3.20 
2.91 
3.16 
1.41 
1.00 
0.00 
0.50 
2.50 
0.00 
3.20 
1.80 
0.50 
ND 
0.00 
ND 
1.50 
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Table  5.  Test  Condition  for  the  Complete  Test  Series  -  Evaluation  Summary 


Test 
Number 

DATA 

Crater 

Hole 

Panel 

Fragmentation 

Velocity 

CLG0852 

G 

N 

N 

N 

N 

CLG0853 

G 

N 

N 

N 

N 

CLG0854 

G 

N 

N 

N 

N 

CLG0855 

G 

N 

N 

N 

N 

CLG0856 

G 

N 

N 

N 

N 

CLG0857 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG0858 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG0859 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG0860 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG0863 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG0866 

N 

G 

G 

G 

B 

CLG0867 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG0875 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG0877 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG0894 

N 

G 

N 

N 

G 

CLG0919 

N 

G 

N 

N 

G 

CLG0920 

N 

G 

N 

N 

N 

CLG0927 

N 

B 

N 

N 

N 

CLG0928 

N 

G 

N 

N 

N 

CLG0951 

N 

B 

N 

N 

G 

CLG0952 

N 

G 

N 

N 

G 

CLG0953 

N 

G 

N 

N 

G 

CLG0954 

N 

G 

N 

N 

G 

CLG0955 

N 

G 

N 

N 

G 

CLG0956 

N 

G 

N 

N 

G 

CLG0981 

N 

G 

N 

N 

G 

CLG0982 

N 

G 

N 

N 

G 

CLG0983 

N 

G 

N 

N 

G 

CLG0984 

N 

G 

N 

N 

G 

CLG1003 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG1004 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG1013 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG1014 

N 

B 

G 

G 

G 

CLG1015 

N 

B 

G 

G 

B 

CLG1016 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

CLG1017 

N 

B 

G 

G 

G 

CLG1018 

N 

G 

G 

G 

G 

Note:  B    -  Bad 

G   -  Good 

N    -  Not  applicable 
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Table  6.   Results  of  the  Crater  Test  Series 


Test 

Corrected 

Penetration 

Number 

Depth 

Bulge 

Depth 

Depth 

X 

D 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(in.) 

CLG0853 

2.48 

0.20 

2.28 

0.00 
0.25 
0.50 
0.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 

0.30 
0.37 
0.46 
0.53 
0.62 
0.75 
0.86 
1.00 
1.29 
1.56 
2.12 

3.84 
3.66 
3.52 
3.36 
3.20 
2.96 
2.82 
2.46 
2.00 
1.26 
0.12 

CLG0854 

1.78 

0.20 

1.58 

0.00 
0.25 
0.50 
0.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 

0.90 
0.80 
0.86 
1.02 
1.15 
1.30 
1.62 

3.22 
3.18 
3.10 
2.86 
2.64 
2.36 
1.62 

CLG0855 

2.96 

0.18 

2.78 

0.00 
0.25 
0.50 
0.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 

0.96 
1.04 
1.08 
1.15 
1.20 
1.18 
1.16 
1.12 
1.36 
1.50 
1.74 
2.12 

3.76 
3.58 
3.48 
3.32 
3.30 
3.40 
3.34 
3.26 
2.88 
2.62 
2.12 
1.36 

CLG0856 

3.80 

0.20 

3.60 

0.00 
0.25 
0.50 
0.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
3.75 

0.85 
0.94 
0.99 
1.01 
0.96 
0.96 
0.92 
1.00 
1.10 
1.16 
1.32 
1.52 
1.66 
1.94 
1.16 
3.02 

3.90 
3.90 
3.76 
3.72 
3.76 
3.82 
3.92 
3.66 
3.50 
3.12 
2.84 
2.44 
2.12 
1.84 
1.36 
0.20 

Note:   in.  -  Ir 

ich  =  0.0254  meter 
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Table  7.  Results  of  the  BAD  Test  Series  -  Target  Plate, 
Spall  Bundle,  and  Spall  Cap  Velocity  Data 


Test 

Hole  Data 

Spall  Bundle  Data 

Average 

Average 

Holes 

Cone 

Holes 

X-Ray 

Number 

Spall  Ring 

Spall  Ring 

Average 

Panel 

Angle 

Panel 

Spall  Cap 

Diameter 

Depth 

PHD 

No.  1 

Panel 

No.  2 

Velocity 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(in.) 

No.  1 

(ft/s) 

CLG0857 

3.63 

ND 

2.63 

46 

31.34 

27 

2846 

CLG0858 

3.10 

ND 

2.38 

128 

48.78 

56 

5295 

CLG0859 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0 

CLG0860 

3.50 

0.78 

2.44 

115 

46.79 

61 

4229 

CLG0863 

3.88 

0.31 

2.53 

74 

41.70 

40 

3284 

CLG0866 

3.86 

0.45 

2.25 

51 

42.75 

28 

ND 

CLG0867 

4.03 

0.34 

2.64 

74 

37.20 

38 

3267 

CLG0875 

3.72 

0.26 

2.29 

63 

35.32 

32 

3254 

CLG0877 

3.18 

0.28 

2.13 

144 

40.93 

78 

5144 

CLG0894 

3.06 

0.26 

2.34 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5071 

CLG0919 

2.88 

0.21 

2.27 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5011 

CLG0920 

3.07 

0.16 

2.40 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

CLG0927 

2.98 

0.24 

2.43 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

CLG0928 

2.99 

0.22 

2.53 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

CLG0951 

ND 

ND 

2.10 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5292 

CLG0952 

3.15 

0.17 

2.47 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5221 

CLG0953 

3.09 

0.20 

2.35 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5230 

CLG0954 

3.57 

0.57 

2.45 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4306 

CLG0955 

4.01 

0.51 

2.63 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3143 

CLG0956 

3.99 

0.94 

2.74 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2377 

CLG0981 

3.90 

0.52 

2.72 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3341 

CLG0982 

4.01 

0.98 

2.90 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2512 

CLG0983 

3.91 

0.54 

2.69 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3027 

CLG0984 

3.88 

0.54 

2.65 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3748 

CLG1003 

3.75 

1.51 

2.73 

26 

34.23 

5 

1400 

CLG1004 

4.37 

0.92 

2.64 

ND 

ND 

ND 

2307 

CLG1013 

3.19 

0.15 

2.31 

142 

48.32 

64 

5373 

CLG1014 

6.13 

0.00 

5.80 

121 

49.02 

55 

5533 

CLG1015 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG1016 

4.66 

0.56 

2.67 

50 

45.60 

20 

2700 

CLG1017 

7.10 

0.07 

6.60 

100 

44.45 

45 

5613 

CLG1018 

3.95 

0.83 

2.80 

47 

33.52 

5 

1029 

Note:  ft/s  -  Feet  per  second  =  0.3048  meter  per  second 

in.  -  Inch  =  0.0254  meter 

NA  -  Not  applicable 

ND  -  No  data  available 
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Table  8.   Results  of  the  Complete  BAD  Test  Series  -  Spall  Mass  Data 


Test 
Number 

Ferrous 

Nonferrous 

Combined 

Total 

Number 

>1  gram 

Dust 

>1  gram 

Dust 

Spall  Mass 

Fragments 

(g) 

(g) 

(g) 

(g) 

(g) 

>1  gram 

CLG0857 

1126.06 

65.93 

181.55 

29.88 

1403.42 

133 

CLG0858 

358.44 

179.92 

199.06 

28.96 

766.38 

134 

CLG0859 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0 

CLG0860 

963.94 

153.58 

124.24 

40.18 

1281.93 

183 

CLG0863 

1187.88 

126.98 

285.81 

19.61 

1620.28 

119 

CLG0866 

963.20 

120.87 

149.74 

28.68 

1262.49 

125 

CLG0867 

1155.24 

142.57 

130.27 

33.44 

1461.52 

120 

CLG0875 

1161.89 

58.16 

179.89 

28.32 

1428.27 

128 

CLG0877 

615.94 

219.45 

167.40 

28.06 

1030.85 

169 

CLG0894 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0919 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0920 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0927 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0928 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0951 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0952 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0953 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0954 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0955 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0956 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0981 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0982 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0983 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG0984 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

CLG1003 

3160.53 

38.91 

106.58 

11.57 

3317.59 

103 

CLG1004 

1961.35 

53.06 

231.55 

43.00 

2288.96 

99 

CLG1013 

329.23 

168.22 

61.52 

22.43 

581.40 

126 

CLG1014 

310.35 

155.41 

193.67 

4.16 

663.59 

104 

CLG1015 

807.44 

125.90 

1.05 

4.90 

939.30 

77 

CLG1016 

2192.43 

67.59 

265.82 

16.79 

2542.63 

106 

CLG1017 

1392.70 

183.26 

50.39 

7.71 

1634.07 

97 

CLG1018 

2380.32 

41.86 

195.90 

25.68 

2643.76 

79 

Note   g     -  Gram 

ND  -  No  data  available 
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Table  9.  Velocity  Field  Data  from  Test  CLG0982 


Fragment 
Number 

Thetaa 

(deg) 

Velocity" 
(ft/s) 

Origin0 

(in.) 

1 

-3.08 

3821 

-0.04 

2 

5.54 

2537 

1.30 

3 

0.52 

2579 

1.46 

4 

0.22 

2512 

1.16 

5 

-3.55 

2671 

-0.33 

6 

-21.77 

2238 

1.31 

7 

4.15 

2881 

0.33 

8 

-0.24 

3542 

1.01 

9 

-8.55 

2793 

3.83 

10 

-2.40 

3391 

0.52 

11 

1.11 

3356 

-0.95 

12 

22.86 

2470 

0.00 

13 

10.59 

1989 

1.47 

14 

3.33 

2306 

1.32 

15 

17.84 

2307 

-0.33 

16 

10.91 

2291 

0.94 

Notes:   a  Measured  up  (+)  or  down  (-)  from  shot  line 
b  Measured  along  fragment  path 

c  Measured  up  (+)  or  down  (-)  from  center  of  exit  hole  at  rear  surface  of 
target 

ft/s    -  Feet  per  second  =  0.3048  meter  per  second 
in.     -  Inch  =  0.0254  meter 

Table  1 0.   Velocity  Field  Data  from  Test  CLG0955 


Fragment 
Number 

Thetaa 

(deg) 

Velocity" 
(ft/s) 

Origin0 
(in.) 

1 

-10.09 

3632 

-0.21 

2 

19.09 

3377 

0.19 

3 

12.63 

3503 

1.37 

4 

-0.96 

3768 

-0.65 

Notes:   a  Measured  up  (+)  or  down  (-)  from  shot  line 
"  Measured  along  fragment  path 
c  Measured  up  (+)  or  down  (-)  from  center  of  exit 
target 

iole  at  rear  surface  of 

ft/s    -  Feet  per  second  =  0.3048  meter  per  second 
in.     -  Inch  =  0.0254  meter 
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Table  1 1 .  Velocity  Field  Data  from  Test  CLG0953 


Fragment 
Number 

Thetaa 
(deg) 

Velocity" 
(ft/s) 

Origin0 
(in.) 

1 

-0.16 

6290 

0.13 

2 

9.00 

6369 

-5.99 

3 

2.90 

6312 

-0.00 

4 

2.53 

6128 

0.93 

5 

10.78 

5038 

1.48 

6 

14.55 

4868 

1.27 

7 

8.46 

4453 

1.75 

8 

3.14 

5180 

1.31 

9 

5.13 

5979 

-1.14 

10 

2.11 

5791 

0.11 

11 

-7.06 

5212 

-1.59 

12 

-7.66 

5078 

-0.48 

13 

-7.06 

5463 

1.02 

14 

-5.93 

5944 

1.94 

15 

-4.76 

4874 

-0.26 

16 

-4.06 

6180 

1.54 

Notes:   a  Measured  up  (+)  or  down  (-)  from  shot  line 
b  Measured  along  fragment  path 
Measured  up  (+)  or  down  (-)  from  center  of  exit  hole  at  rear  surface  of 
target 

ft/s    -  Feet  per  second  =  0.3048  meter  per  second 
in.     -  Inch  =  0.0254  meter 

Table  12.  Velocity  Field  Data  from  Test  CLG0956 


Fragment 
Number 

Thetaa 
(deg) 

Velocity" 
(ft/s) 

Origin0 
(in.) 

1 

-3.02 

2980 

-2.06 

2 

1.97 

2769 

0.39 

3 

-0.74 

2377 

0.32 

4 

-4.77 

3017 

0.34 

5 

7.15 

3216 

-4.31 

6 

-2.19 

2663 

0.24 

7 

-0.71 

2857 

0.02 

Notes:   a  Measured  up  (+)  or  down  (-)  from  shot  line 
b  Measured  along  fragment  path 
Measured  up  (+)  or  down  (-)  from  center  of  exit  I 
target 

iole  at  rear  surface  of 

ft/s    -  Feet  per  second  =  0.3048  meter  per  second 
in.     -  Inch  =  0.0254  meter 
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Crater  Characterization 

Figure  25  presents  the  photographs  of  the  various  penetrator-generated 
craters  at  different  impact  velocities.  All  of  the  targets  for  the  crater  studies  were 
composed  of  two  6-inch  (0.1524  meter)  thick  blocks  of  RHA.  The  purpose  of  these 
tests  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  velocity  on  the  performance  of  the  penetrator 
so  that  estimates  could  be  made  as  to  the  velocity  effect  on  the  BAD  data.   Figure 
26  presents  these  same  tests,  but  the  recorded  data  were  used.  The  primary  point 
to  note  was  that  the  shapes  of  the  craters  were  basically  the  same.   Notice, 
however,  that  each  of  the  craters  from  the  recorded  data  has  a  flat  bottom, 
whereas  the  actual  craters  do  not.  This  variance  resulted  because  the  recorded 
data  plots  stopped  at  the  corrected  depth  (measured  depth  minus  bulge).  Thus, 
the  more  deformed  the  armor,  the  more  squared  off  the  crater. 

The  crater  comparison  shows  that  the  increased  velocity  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  depth  of  penetration.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  increase  in  kinetic 
energy  on  target.   Figure  27  presents  a  plot  of  the  penetration  versus  velocity.  The 
dotted  line  at  the  top  of  the  plot  is  the  hydrodynamic  limit  for  this  penetrator/target 
condition  as  determined  by  the  usual  square  root  of  the  density  ratio  rule  pre- 
sented as  Equation  1-1 .   Figure  28  presents  a  plot  of  the  crater  volume  as  calcu- 
lated from  the  sectioned  target  versus  the  impact  kinetic  energy.  The  nearly 
straight  line  was  as  predicted  by  the  theories  presented  in  A  Short  Course  on 
Penetration  Mechanics  by  Wilbeck,  et  al.  [11]. 
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Using  the  empirical  algorithm  presented  by  Matuska  [12]  and  refined  for 
copper  EFPs  by  Dyess  [13],  the  predicted  value  of  the  limit  thickness  (the 
thickness  which  the  penetrator  will  perforate  50  percent  of  the  time)  can  be 
determined.  The  algorithm  is 

l  -  pc  *  0.4  D^  (4-1) 

where: 

t     is  the  limit  thickness 

pc    is  the  corrected  penetration  depth 

D^  is  the  steady  state  diameter  of  the  crater 

The  predicted  limit  thicknesses  determined  were  2.68  inches  (0.06807  meter) 
at  approximately  5,000  feet  per  second  (ft/s)  (1,524  meters  per  second  [m/s]), 
3.48  inches  (0.08839  meter)  at  approximately  6,000  ft/s  (1 ,829  m/s)  impact 
(nominal  velocity  for  these  tests),  4.10  inches  (0.10414  meter)  at  approximately 
7,000  ft/s  (2,134  m/s)  impact,  and  4.99  inches  (0.12675  meter)  at  approximately 
8,000  ft/s  (2,438  m/s)  impact.  A  plot  of  these  data  is  presented  in  Figure  29. 

Basic  BAD  Characterization 
General 

The  purpose  of  this  subsection  is  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  armor  thickness  on 
the  BAD  generation  of  the  penetrator  under  the  selected  nominal  impact  condition. 
For  this  dissertation,  the  target  areal  density  is  used  as  the  independent  parameter 
and  is  used  for  each  of  the  major  data  displays.  Nondimensional  parameters  were 
not  used  for  these  presentations  since  Dyess  [14]  showed  that  results  were  highly 
dependent  on  the  high  strain  rate  material  properties  of  the  penetrator  and  target 
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materials,  and  only  limited  success  was  achieved  when  comparing  impacts  on 
RHA  using  copper  and  pure  iron  penetrators.  To  attempt  to  compensate  for  the 
effects  of  the  dynamic  properties,  the  thickness  data  were  nondimensionalized 
using  the  limit  thickness.  This  parameter  was  selected  since  it  was  itself  a  function 
of  these  dynamic  properties.  As  long  as  the  penetrator  and  target  materials  were 
not  changed  and  the  impact  velocities  were  kept  within  the  range  of  interest  (1 .5  to 
2.3  km/s)  the  results  were  useful  for  predicative  purposes.  However,  even  with 
these  constraints,  the  predictions  were  only  valid  if  the  targets  being  considered 
were  from  20  to  80  percent  of  the  penetrator's  limit  thickness.  Attempts  to  use  the 
same  predictions  for  different  materials  were  less  successful.   For  example,  use  of 
the  copper/RHA  data  to  predict  pure  iron/RHA  results  were,  at  best,  only  of  limited 
use. 

The  basic  concept  of  BAD  data  can  be  divided  into  four  classes  which  are 
target  plate  data,  spall  panel  data,  spall  mass  data,  and  spall  cap  velocity  data. 
These  will  be  discussed  in  the  subsequent  sections. 

Target  Plate  Data 

Three  primary  parameters  were  examined  in  this  section:  the  profile  hole 
diameter,  the  spall  ring  depth,  and  the  spall  ring  diameter.  These  parameters  were 
previously  defined  in  Figures  11  and  12.  The  plots  of  these  three  parameters  are 
shown  in  Figures  30,  31 ,  and  32. 

Historically,  the  thin  armor  effects  were  dependent  on  the  tail  cone  diameter, 
the  medium  armor  effects  were  dependent  on  the  confinement  of  these  processes 
and  energy  within  the  armor  causing  additional  erosion  and  plastic  flow,  and  the 
final  or  near-limit  thickness  armor  effects  were  dependent  on  the  "plugging"  of  the 
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armor.  This  plugging  occurred  when  the  terminal  energy  of  the  penetrator  was  just 
barely  sufficient  to  cause  perforation.  When  this  occurred,  a  final  hole,  roughly  the 
size  of  the  residual  penetrator,  was  sheared  through  the  remainder  of  the  target. 

Similarly,  the  spall  ring  was  not  formed  in  the  thin  armor.  As  the  armor  thick- 
ness increased,  the  spall  ring  became  wider  and  deeper.  This  growth  continued 
until  very  near  the  limit  thickness,  usually  90  percent  or  higher.   At  this  point,  the 
spall  cap  spalled  off  as  a  solid  piece  or  several  large  broken  pieces,  resulting  in  a 
large,  shallow,  flat-bottomed  ring.  The  final  or  plugging  condition  had  no  spall  ring. 

The  presented  plots  of  these  data  follow  the  above  discussed  trends.   How- 
ever, there  was  considerable  scatter  in  the  spall  ring  depth  data.  The  reason  for 
this  scatter  can  be  seen  in  Figures  33,  34,  and  35.   Figure  33  presents  section 
photographs  of  three  of  the  2-inch  (0.0508  meter)  targets.   In  the  first  case,  both 
sides  of  the  hole  show  clear  formation  of  the  spall  ring.   However,  only  one  side 
has  completely  broken  free  of  the  target.   In  the  second  case,  neither  side  has 
completely  broken  free  of  the  target.  The  third  case  shows  both  sides  broken  free, 
but  the  upper  side  has  been  partially  closed  by  the  adjacent  ring.   Figure  34  shows 
two  sections  of  2.5-inch  (0.0635  meter)  targets.   In  the  first  case,  the  spall  ring  has 
been  formed,  but  little  has  broken  free.   Notice  that  the  ring  measured  (broken 
free)  was  only  one  of  a  possible  three  rings.  The  second  case  shows  a  larger  ring 
which  was  generated  by  two  of  the  possible  rings  breaking  free.   Figure  35  shows 
the  rear  of  two  of  the  3-inch  (0.0762  meter)  targets.   In  the  first  case,  a  robust, 
complete  ring  has  been  formed  and  ejected.   In  the  second  case,  the  ring  has 
been  formed,  but  much  of  the  material  still  remains.  The  above  simply 
demonstrates  the  normal  variations  encountered  during  testing.  All  of  the  targets 
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were  RHA  manufactured  to  the  government  specification  for  armor.   In  several 
cases,  the  targets  were  from  the  same  plate  of  RHA.   However,  in  the  spall  ring 
formation,  the  local  surface  condition,  the  local  carbon  content,  etc.,  all  may  play  a 
major  role.   Naturally,  due  to  the  scatter  encountered  in  this  portion  of  the  data 
reduction,  a  similar  scatter  was  anticipated  in  the  mass  data.   Fortunately,  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  BAD  mass  originated  from  the  spall  ring  for  this  class  of 
impacts,  so  the  scatter  would  be  less  dramatic.  The  formation  of  the  spall  ring, 
although  only  a  small  contributor  to  the  total  mass,  may  contain  the  information 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  wave  interactions  in  the  spall  formation. 

Figure  36  presents  the  sectioned  views  for  a  selection  of  the  targets  tested. 
This  figure  demonstrates  the  general  trends  as  discussed  during  the  introduction  to 
this  subsection. 

Note  also  that  the  test  against  the  3.5-inch  (0.0889)  target  did  not  perforate. 
The  sectioned  view  as  presented  in  Figure  37  shows  the  target  to  be  very  close  to 
being  defeated.  This  compared  well  with  the  value  of  3.48  inches  (0.08839  meter) 
calculated  from  Equation  4-1. 

Spall  Panel  Data 

Three  primary  parameters  were  examined  in  this  section.  These  were  the 
number  of  holes  in  panels  1  and  2  of  the  spall  bundle  and  the  half-cone  angle  of 
the  spall  field  as  determined  by  the  perforations  of  the  first  spall  panel.  To 
generate  a  concept  of  what  these  parameters  relate  to,  Figure  38  presents  the 
computer  captured  data  showing  the  perforations  of  the  first  witness  panel  for  the 
same  tests  as  were  presented  in  Figure  36.  This  allows  an  easy  correlation  as  to 
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the  perforation  and  its  result.  The  data  reduced  from  the  raw  computer  data  are 
then  presented  as  Figures  39,  40,  and  41. 

Spall  Mass  Data 

Spall  mass  was  collected  using  the  spall  box  discussed  previously.  All  mass 
recovered  was  cleaned  and  sorted  according  to  material.  Any  fragment  of  1  gram 
or  more  was  individually  processed,  and  the  location  where  it  was  recovered  in  the 
spall  box  was  recorded.  The  possible  recovery  locations,  in  order  of  the  implied 
increasing  energy,  would  be  on  the  floor  of  the  spall  box  in  front  of  the  spall 
bundle,  between  panels  1  and  2  of  the  spall  bundle,  between  panels  2  and  3  of  the 
spall  bundle,  between  panels  3  and  4  of  the  spall  bundle,  and  behind  the  spall 
bundle.  All  material  particles  less  than  1  gram  from  the  same  recovery  area  were 
processed  as  a  composite  and  labeled  as  dust.  After  completion  of  all  data 
reduction,  the  material  was  photographed  on  a  special  mat  identifying  where  the 
fragments  had  been  found  and  their  material  nature. 

Figure  42  presents  the  total  spall  mass  recovered  as  a  function  of  the  target 
areal  density.  As  explained  by  Dyess  [10],  the  collection  technique  used  for  the 
spall  mass  recovery  was  such  that  all  mass  in  the  spall  field  was  recovered  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  residual  penetrator.  This  recovery 
included  both  the  effective,  highly  energetic  mass,  and  the  slow,  ineffective  mass. 
This  figure  presents  a  composite  of  these  data. 

Figure  43  presents  the  data  generated  by  counting  and  weighing  the  indi- 
vidual recovered  spall  fragments.  Again,  as  stated  by  Dyess  [10],  all  spall  frag- 
ments of  1  gram  or  more  were  individually  recorded.  This  figure  presents  the  total 
of  such  fragments  recovered. 
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Figures  44  and  45  present  the  same  data  as  above  in  a  different  and  more 
detailed  manner.   First,  the  portion  of  the  spall  mass  which  originated  as  part  of  the 
penetrator  is  shown  (Figure  44).  Next,  the  spall  mass  which  was  originally  part  of 
the  target  is  presented  (Figure  45).   Finally,  the  percent  of  dust  is  presented  in 
Figure  46  as  the  percent  of  the  total  recovered  spall  mass.  This  percentage  figure 
gives  an  easy  indication  of  the  degree  of  fracture  which  the  armor  had  undergone. 
The  plot  of  the  nonferrous  mass  indicates  a  problem  which  was  mentioned  earlier. 
Some  of  the  penetrator  mass  was  obviously  not  recovered  when  thin  armor  was 
tested.  This  mass  was  in  the  stopper  plates  behind  the  spall  bundle  and  not 
recoverable. 

Just  as  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  method  that  would  allow  for  the  modeling 
of  the  distribution  of  the  various  size  holes  within  the  spall  panel,  it  was  also 
necessary  to  find  a  method  of  determining  the  masses  of  the  fragments  which 
made  these  holes.   In  general,  the  holes  in  the  panels  were  divided  into  four 
classes:  Class  1,  up  to  1/4  inch  (0.00635  meter)  in  diameter;  Class  2,  1/4  to 
1/2  inch  (0.00635  to  0.0127  meter)  in  diameter;  Class  3,  1/2  to  1  inch  (0.0127  to 
0.01905  meter)  in  diameter;  and  Class  4,  greater  than  1  inch  (0.01905  meter)  in 
diameter.   For  example,  if  our  model  said  that  there  would  be  10  Class  4  holes  in  a 
panel  and  the  distribution  was  given  by  polar  zone,  then  it  was  necessary  to  know 
what  the  average  mass  was  of  the  10  largest  fragments.  Then,  if  the  model  said 
20  Class  3  holes,  the  average  mass  of  the  next  20  largest  fragments  was  needed, 
etc.  The  plots  used  to  accomplish  this  are  presented  in  Figure  47.  To  obtain  this 
graph,  the  fragment  masses  were  arranged  in  descending  order.  The  largest  one 
was  then  plotted  as  the  1  fragment.  The  two  largest  were  then  added  together  and 
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the  average  mass  was  plotted  as  the  2  fragment.  Thus,  if  the  average  mass  of  the 
10  largest  fragments  were  desired,  simply  read  across  the  graph  on  the  10  frag- 
ment line  until  the  appropriate  test  number  was  encountered;  the  average  mass  is 
below  on  the  scale. 

Of  course  this  technique  would  have  little  value  unless  it  were  repeatable  and 
could  be  modeled  for  other  target  thicknesses.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case  as  is 
shown  in  Figure  47.   Here  data  from  different  tests  at  different  armor  thicknesses 
are  plotted.  As  seen,  there  is  an  obvious  relationship  between  these  curves.  At 
the  thicknesses  where  repeated  tests  were  made,  good  correlation  exists.  As  the 
target  thickness  increases,  the  curves  move  to  the  right,  implying  increased  frag- 
ment size.  This  fact,  of  course,  has  already  been  demonstrated.   Now  consider 
the  two  thinnest  targets  (0.50  and  0.75  inch  [0.0127  and  0.01905  meter]).   Notice 
how  the  0.50-inch  (0.0127  meter)  target  data  spreads  across  the  plot  for  the  three 
cases  and  how  the  slopes  of  the  curves  are  basically  the  same  at  the  highest 
number  count.  The  problem  here  is  that  the  target  is  severely  overmatched.  This 
results  in  an  irregularly  formed  hole  through  the  thin  armor  due  to  pieces  being 
fractured  off  the  armor  around  the  hole.  This  can  also  be  seen  in  the  hole  data 
(Figures  30  and  32).  One  large  piece  broken  from  the  target  will  shift  the  entire 
curve  to  the  right.   However,  this  is  not  repeatable.  To  a  lesser  extent,  this 
problem  occurs  in  the  0.75-inch  (0.01905  meter)  target  curve  as  well.   However,  for 
the  thicker  targets,  the  techniques  generate  repeatable  curves.   Notice  that  as  the 
target  thickness  increases,  the  basic  curve  moves  to  the  right;  meaning  that  the 
average  weight  of  the  fragments  increase.  Also  notice  that  as  the  target  thickness 
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increases,  the  slope  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  corresponding  curves  increases 
slightly.  These  observations  were  consistent  throughout  the  range  where  the 
target  was  not  severely  overmatched  (1  inch  [0.0254  meter]  and  higher). 

Spall  Cap  Velocity  Data 

The  spall  cap  velocity  was  measured  for  this  subsection.  This  was  the 
velocity  of  the  leading  point  of  the  spall  field  and  usually  consisted  of  the  residual 
penetrator  fragments  mixed  with  some  of  the  target  material.   As  stated  previously, 
the  spall  cap  velocity  was  normally  used  to  model  the  velocities  of  the  rest  of  the 
field  by  employing  an  approximately  parabolic  distribution  and  an  energy  match. 
An  approximate  value  for  the  BAD  energy  were  first  calculated  by  the  empirical 
relationship 


f     \ 


t, 


^lim, 


(4-2) 


where: 

EMD  is  the  BAD  field  kinetic  energy 

E,  is  the  impact  kinetic  energy 

tt  is  the  finite  target  thickness 

^  is  the  limit  thickness. 

The  spall  field  was  then  divided  into  a  series  of  quarter  steradian  zones.  The 
central  zone  was  assigned  a  velocity  equal  to  the  spall  cap  velocity.  Each 
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subsequent  zone  was  assigned  a  percentage  of  the  spall  cap  velocity  based  on 
the  equation 

v  =  v^  (cos  ef  (4-3) 

where 

v        is  the  velocity  along  the  9  ray 

v        is  the  spall  cap  velocity 

9        is  the  ray  angle  from  the  shotline. 

Note  that  Equation  4-3  provided  the  velocity  along  a  ray.  The  band  of  angles 
for  a  given  quarter  steradian  zone  were  used  to  get  an  average  velocity  in  the 
zone.  The  total  energy  of  the  BAD  field  was  then  computed  using  this  velocity 
distribution  and  the  assumed  mass  distribution  and  compared  to  the  energy 
computed  from  Equation  4-2.  The  velocities,  as  calculated  from  Equation  4-3, 
were  then  modified  until  a  match  in  the  BAD  energy  using  the  two  techniques  was 
achieved.  This  process  is  explained  by  Flint  [3]  in  more  detail  including  examples 
of  results  in  vulnerability  analyses. 

Figure  48  presents  the  spall  cap  velocity  data  as  a  function  of  the  target  areal 
density.  Note  that  the  spall  cap  velocity  is  actually  presented  as  a  nondimensional 
parameter  by  dividing  it  by  the  impact  velocity.  This  transaction  also  negates  the 
small  effects  caused  by  the  small  variations  in  impact  velocity. 
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Figure  25.   Comparison  of  the  Actual  Craters  Created  by  the  Penetrator 
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Figure  26.   Database  Data  from  the  Crater  Tests 
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Figure  27.   Penetration  versus  Velocity 
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Figure  28.   Calculated  Crater  Volume  versus  Kinetic  Energy 
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Figure  29.   Limit  Thickness  versus  Velocity 
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Figure  30.  Average  Profile  Hole  Diameter  as  a 
Function  of  the  Target  Areal  Density 
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Figure  31.  Average  Spall  Ring  Depth  as  a 

Function  of  the  Target  Areal  Density 
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Figure  32.  Average  Spall  Ring  Diameter  as  a 
Function  of  the  Target  Areal  Density 
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Figure  33.  Sectioned  Views  -  2.0-Inch  (0.0508  Meter)  Targets 
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Figure  34.  Sectioned  Views  -  2.5-Inch  (0.0635  Meter)  Targets 
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Figure  35.   Rear  View  -  3-Inch  (0.0762  Meter)  Targets 
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Figure  36.  Sectioned  View  of  Selected  BAD  Targets 
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Figure  37.  Sectioned  View  -  3.5-Inch  (0.0889  Meter)  Target 
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Figure  38.   Computer  Generated  Plot  of  the  Perforations  of  the 
First  Spall  Witness  Panel  for  Selected  BAD  Tests 
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Figure  39.   Number  of  Holes  in  Panel  1  of  the  Spall  Bundle 
as  a  Function  of  the  Target  Density 
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Figure  40.   Number  of  Holes  in  Panel  2  of  the  Spall  Bundle 
as  a  Function  of  the  Target  Areal  Density 
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Figure  42.  Total  Spall  Mass  as  a  Function 
of  the  Target  Areal  Density 
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Figure  43.   Number  of  Fragments  Whose  Mass 
are  Greater  Than  One  Gram  as  a 
Function  of  the  Target  Areal  Density 
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Figure  44.  Total  Nonferrous  Spall  Mass  as  a 

Function  of  the  Target  Areal  Density 
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Figure  45.  Total  Ferrous  Spall  Mass  as  a 

Function  of  the  Target  Areal  Density 
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Figure  46.   Percent  of  Dust  as  a  Function 
of  the  Target  Areal  Density 
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Enhanced  BAD  Velocity  Characterization 
Method  1:    Make  Screen  Method 

The  series  of  tests,  which  used  just  the  make  screens,  generated  inconclusive 
data.   Because  of  the  destructive  nature  of  the  environment  and  density  of  the 
spall  fragments  within  the  small  area  where  the  measurements  were  taken,  the 
data  were  frequently  good  for  only  the  first  fragment  through  the  screens.  Thus,  at 
best,  the  velocity  of  the  leading  edge  of  the  spall  field  was  determined.  This  was 
not  satisfactory.   Figure  49  presents  a  typical  set  of  traces  from  a  front  and  back 
screen.  Although  some  data  were  obtained,  there  was  a  significant  degree  of 
noise  which  could  have  actually  been  data  from  a  subsequent  or  simultaneous 
impact  of  another  fragment. 

Method  2:   Radiographic  Method 

The  slicing  technique  was  developed  so  that  a  better  understanding  of  what 
was  transpiring  could  be  gained.  With  this  better  understanding,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  more  complete  and  complex  data  generated  in  the  previous  tests  could  be 
understood.  This  would  eventually  lead  to  a  system  which  could  be  employed  as 
an  addition  to  the  normal  test  setup  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  required  data. 

Figures  50,  51 ,  and  52  present  a  comparison  between  a  standard  spall  field 
radiograph  taken  behind  a  0.75-inch  (0.01905  meter)  target  and  the  radiograph 
obtained  behind  the  same  target  for  this  type  of  test.   In  reducing  radiographs,  the 
ratio  between  the  distance  from  the  radiographic  source  to  the  fragment  and  the 
distance  from  the  radiographic  source  to  the  film  was  essential.  This  ratio  was 
used  to  determine  the  position  in  real  space  of  the  fragment  shown  on  the  film.   If 
a  fragment  could  be  recognized  in  orthogonal  radiographic  views  then,  through  an 
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iterative  process,  its  position  could  be  determined.   Figures  50  and  51  illustrate  the 
problems  associated  with  this  procedure.   Notice  the  images  on  the  two  figures  of 
the  spall  cap  at  T2  (time  2).   Figure  50  shows  a  large  piece  of  the  spall  cap  torn 
loose  and  following  the  lead  piece.   In  Figure  51,  the  shadowing  was  such  that  this 
cannot  be  seen.  This  was  a  simple,  but  obvious,  example  of  the  problems 
associated  with  shadowing  which  make  the  exact  resolution  of  the  position  of  a 
fragment  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  To  determine  the  velocity  vector  for  a 
fragment,  it  was  necessary  to  locate  the  fragment  in  four  views  (orthogonal  at  two 
times).  This  increased  the  difficulty  level  significantly.   Not  only  does  the 
shadowing  problem  exist  but  the  fragments  were  tumbling,  thus  changing  their 
projected  appearance.  This  can  also  be  seen  in  Figures  50  and  51 .   Now  consider 
Figure  52.   Since  only  a  defined  slice  of  the  BAD  field  was  allowed  into  the  field  of 
view  of  the  radiographics,  orthogonal  views  are  not  necessary.  The  ratio  of  the 
distances  was  controlled.   Now  the  makeup  of  the  spall  field  could  be  determined. 
For  example,  consider  the  fragment  labeled  A  in  Figure  52.   Its  path  can  easily  be 
determined.   Notice  that  the  tumbling  and  the  different  angle  of  projection  has 
changed  its  projected  shape  slightly,  but  it  was  still  easily  recognized,  its  position  in 
real  space  easily  computed,  and  its  velocity  vector  easily  determined.   Notice  also 
the  fragments  labeled  as  B  in  Figure  52.   These  fragments  were  easily  tracked,  as 
shown,  from  the  T1  to  the  T2  position.   Notice  how  they  have  moved  apart  and,  in 
some  cases,  changed  their  projected  shapes.  The  group  of  fragments  labeled  as 
C  in  Figure  52  illustrate  these  traits  even  more  succinctly.   Figures  53,  54,  and  55 
present  the  same  comparison  for  a  2.5-inch  (0.0635  meter)  target. 

Tables  9  and  10  present  the  findings  for  the  2.0-inch  (0.0508  meter)  target. 
There  were  significant  differences  in  the  fragment  velocities,  both  as  a  function  of 
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angle  (theta)  from  the  shot  line,  and  even  along  the  same  theta  ray.  This  fact  is 
again  shown  in  Tables  1 1  and  12  which  present  the  same  data  for  a  0.75-inch 
(0.01905  meter)  and  a  2.5-inch  (0.0635  meter)  target. 

Figure  56  presents  all  of  the  measured  fragment  test  data  and  the  predicted 
fragment  velocity  data  from  Equation  4-3.  As  can  be  seen  from  this  figure,  the 
predicted  velocities  were  generally  lower  than  the  actual  measured  values.  This 
was  expected  since  the  predicted  values  are  based  on  the  single  bubble  assump- 
tion.  Figure  57  presents  this  data  in  a  different  manner.   Here  the  spatial  distri- 
bution of  the  fragments  at  500  microseconds  are  shown  along  with  the  predicted 
position  of  the  bubble  from  Equation  4-3.  Again,  the  difference  between  the 
predicted  positions  and  the  actual  data  is  obvious. 
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Figure  49.   Typical  Traces  from  the  Make  Screens 
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:igure  50.  Standard  Overhead  Radiographic 
View  behind  a  0.75-Inch 
(0.01905  Meter)  Target 


Figure  51.   Standard  Side  Radiographic 
View  behind  a  0.75-Inch 
(0.01905  Meter)  Target 
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Figure  52.   New  Side  Radiographic  View  behind 
a  0.75-Inch  (0.01905  Meter)  Target 
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:igure  53.   Standard  Overhead  Radiographic 
View  behind  a  2.5-Inch 
(0.0635  Meter)  Target 


Figure  54.   Standard  Side  Radiographic 
View  behind  a  2.5-Inch 
(0.0635  Meter)  Target 
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Figure  55.   New  Side  Radiographic  View  behind 
a  2.5-Inch  (0.0635  Meter)  Target 
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Figure  56.   Fragment  Velocity  Test  Data  Compared  to  Single  Bubble  Predictions 
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Figure  57.   Fragment  Spatial  Test  Data  Compared  to  Single  Bubble  Predictions 
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Chapter  Summary 

Within  this  chapter,  the  penetration  and  standard  BAD  characteristics  of  the 
penetrator  were  determined.  A  technique  was  presented  which  sliced  the  BAD 
field  into  a  narrow  vertical  slice.  Slices  from  several  tests  were  analyzed  to 
determine  the  corresponding  BAD  velocity  fields.   If  the  single  bubble  theory  were 
true,  then  no  fragments  would  be  observed  except  on  the  outer  bubble.   If  the 
multiple  bubble  theory  were  true,  then  multiple  fragments  would  be  observed  along 
a  given  ray  at  different  velocities.   In  all  cases,  significant  BAD  was  found  to  exist 
behind  the  leading  bubble.  Therefore,  the  single  bubble  theory  was  shown  to  be 
invalid. 

This  information  could  be  employed  within  the  community  by  statistically 
varying  the  velocities  within  the  BAD  field.  The  range  of  variations  would  be  in  the 
order  of  1 0  percent  although  values  of  as  much  as  30  percent  were  observed. 
Note  that  even  a  1 0-percent  change  in  velocity  may  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
lethality  of  a  particular  fragment,  since  many  of  the  component  vulnerability  models 
are  a  function  of  kinetic  energy. 

The  new  velocity  model  will  be  refined  as  more  test  or  analytical  data  become 
available.   Now  that  the  variation  in  velocity  along  a  ray  has  been  proven,  further 
effort  will  be  expended  to  develop  the  make  screen  method  to  obtain  a  statistically 
significant  set  of  data  during  normal  testing  in  order  to  improve  the  model. 


CHAPTER  5 
EULERIAN  FINITE  ELEMENT  MODEL  STUDY 


General 

The  code  used  in  this  study  was  CTH  [15].  This  commercially  available  code 
had  a  number  of  constitutive  and  failure  models  resident  within  it  [16],  [17].  The 
governing  equations  for  hydrocodes  are  discussed  in  Chapter  6.    At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  crater  study,  a  constitutive  model  was  selected,  and  the  finite  armor 
study  was  initiated.  This  effort  was  primarily  a  study  of  the  available  fracture 
models  and  how  well  they  predicted  the  spall  cap  velocity.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  phase,  a  failure  model  was  selected.  After  the  code  inputs  were  validated  by 
comparison  to  the  actual  test  results,  a  parametric  study  was  conducted  to 
generate  a  set  of  predicted  BAD  fields.  These  fields  were  then  evaluated  to  obtain 
directly  comparable  data  to  that  obtained  in  the  various  tests. 

The  objectives  of  this  effort  were  twofold.   First,  to  attempt  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  where  and  how  the  BAD  originated  and  second,  to  determine  if 
the  models  could  be  made  to  replicate  the  variation  in  the  velocity  field  found  in  the 
experimental  section  of  this  dissertation.   If  the  variation  could  be  replicated,  then 
this  process  could  be  used  to  augment/replace  further  experimental  data  needed  to 
develop  the  necessary  statistical  model  for  the  velocity  field. 
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88 
Validation  of  Code  Inputs 


General 


The  method  used  in  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  constitutive  model 
applicability  by  investigating  the  semi-infinite  impact  event.  The  volume,  shape, 
and  depth  of  the  resulting  predicted  crater  was  compared  to  the  actual  crater.  A 
match  in  depth  of  the  crater  would  result  in  a  proper  match  in  the  percent  of  the 
limit  thickness  for  the  finite  armor  study.  This  match  was  essential  since  it  greatly 
affected  the  resulting  spall  field.  The  volume  and  shape  of  the  crater  influenced 
the  amount  of  mass  in  the  spall  field  and  gave  an  indication  of  the  energy 
deposition.  Again,  for  this  study,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  match  both  of 
these  parameters. 

Semi-infinite  Armor  Characterization 

To  perform  this  characterization,  four  test  cases  (CLG0854,  CLG0853, 
CLG0855,  and  CLG0856)  in  order  of  increasing  impact  velocity  were  duplicated 
with  CTH.  The  penetrator  was  modeled  geometrically  as  per  Figure  4.  This 
resulted  in  a  calculated  mass  of  460.477  grams  of  copper  and  37.627  grams  of 
aluminum  for  a  total  of  498.104  grams,  which  was  used  for  all  further  compu- 
tations. The  penetrator  material  was  annealed  copper  with  a  yield  strength  of 
0.024  gigapascal  (GPa)  [17].  The  armor  material  was  RHA  with  a  dynamic  yield 
strength  of  0.8  GPa  as  determined  by  review  of  O'Donoghue  et  al.  [18]  and 
Ravid  et  al.  [19]. 
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The  grid  pattern  for  the  study  is  presented  in  Figure  58.   In  order  to  determine 
the  "best"  match  between  the  CTH  runs  and  the  actual  tests,  a  parametric 
approach  was  taken.  The  different  conditions  evaluated  with  CTH  are  as  defined 
in  Table  13. 

Tables  14  through  17  present  the  data  reduced  from  these  runs  as  compared 
to  the  actual  test  data  recorded.   Not  all  cases  were  run  for  each  test  case,  since  it 
was  felt  not  to  be  necessary.  The  volumes  presented  for  the  CTH  runs  were 
calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  the  test  results,  by  volume  of 
revolution. 

CLG0853  represents  the  test  condition  where  the  finite  armor  effort  was 
conducted  (nominal  impact  velocity  of  6,000  ft/s  [1,829  m/s]).  Therefore,  this 
condition  was  selected  to  study  the  effect  of  all  the  cases.  Case  1  used  the 
elastic-perfectly  plastic  constitutive  model  (see  Chapter  6)  with  the  dynamic  yield 
strength  of  the  RHA  as  found  in  the  Split  Hopkinson  Bar  experiment.  This  case 
was  run  for  all  crater  conditions  and  found  to  consistently  generate  higher  crater 
volumes.   Case  2  was  run  to  determine  the  sensitivity  of  the  crater  volume  and 
crater  depth  to  change  in  the  fracture  strength  of  the  RHA  would  have  an  effect  on 
the  crater  volume.  A  25-percent  reduction  in  the  strength  was  selected.  This 
resulted  in  approximately  a  2-percent  increase  in  volume.  The  effect  was 
considered  a  secondary  one.   Next,  the  sensitivity  of  the  predicted  crater  volume 
and  crater  depth  to  a  change  in  the  material  model  was  considered.  The  Johnson- 
Cook  model,  a  strain  hardening  model,  was  selected.  This  was  labeled  as 
Case  4.  The  effect  was  a  major  one,  greatly  decreasing  both  the  predicted  volume 
(51  percent)  and  the  predicted  depth  (25  percent).   Next,  the  sensitivity  of  the 
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crater  volume  and  crater  depth  to  changes  in  the  dynamic  yield  strength  of  the 
RHA  was  examined.  A  25-percent  reduction  was  considered  (Case  5).  This 
resulted  in  increases  in  both  predicted  volume  and  depth  as  expected.  Using 
these  data,  Case  3  was  determined.  This  case  had  only  a  small  change  in  the 
dynamic  yield  strength  of  the  RHA  (6.25  percent  increase),  and  resulted  in  a 
reasonable  match  to  the  measured  test  data  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  15.  With  this 
information,  CTH  runs  were  conducted  at  the  other  three  test  points.  All  cases  as 
described  above  were  conducted  using  the  axisymmetric  stress  option. 

Figure  59  presents  the  complete  set  of  data  for  the  crater  volume  study. 
Notice  that  the  selected  constitutive  model  (Case  3)  resulted  in  a  reasonable  match 
to  the  test  data  in  the  area  of  interest  for  the  infinite  armor  evaluation  but  began  to 
depart  from  the  test  data  at  the  upper  and  lower  velocity  bounds. 

Figure  60  presents  the  complete  set  of  data  for  the  penetration  depth  study. 
The  same  conclusion  as  was  found  for  the  volume  was  found  for  these  data. 
However,  unlike  the  volume  where  all  of  the  predicted  values  were  higher  than  the 
test  data,  the  upper  velocity  data  showed  a  reversal.   It  is  not  unusual  for  test 
results  to  indicate  a  slight  "overshoot"  of  the  hydrodynamic  limit  before  returning  to 
the  limit  value  [20].   However,  hydrocodes  do  not  predict  this. 

The  preceding  discussion  covers  two  of  the  three  parameters  of  this  section. 
The  final  parameter  is  the  shape  of  the  crater.  The  diameter  data  from  Tables  14 
through  17  can  be  used  to  evaluate  this  in  part,  but  a  better  technique  is  to  view 
the  craters  themselves.  Figures  61  and  62  present  a  comparison  of  the  predicted 
shapes  to  the  test  shape  for  the  baseline  (CLG0853). 
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Figure  58.   CTH  Grid  Pattern  for  Semi-infinite  Armor  Study 
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Table  13.   Parameter  Definition  for  the  Various  Cases  Evaluated 
with  CTH  for  the  Crater  Characterization 


Case 

Target 

Thickness 

(cm) 

Constitutive 
Model 

Failure 
Model 

Material  Properties 

Pfrac  (GPa) 

Yield  (GPa) 

Copper 

RHA 

Al 

Copper 

RHA 

Al 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

30.48 
30.48 
30.48 
30.48 
30.48 

E-PP 
E-PP 
E-PP 
J-C 
E-PP 

Default 
Default 
Default 
Default 
Default 

-2.0 
-2.0 
-2.0 
-2.0 
-2.0 

-1.300 
-0.975 
-1.300 
-1.300 
-1.300 

-2.0 
-2.0 
-2.0 
-2.0 
-2.0 

0.024 
0.024 
0.024 
0.024 
0.024 

0.80 
0.80 
0.85 
0.80 
0.60 

0.29 
0.29 
0.29 
0.29 
0.29 

Note:    E-PP      -  Elastic-Perfectly  Plastic  model 
GPa       -  Gigapascal 
J-C        -  Johnson-Cook  model 
Pfrac     -  Tensile  fracture  strength 

See  Chapter  6  for  more  detail 

Table  14.   CTH  Results  Compared  to  Test  CLG0854 


Interval 

Test 

Case  1 

Case  2 

Case  3 

Case  4 

Case  5 

Diameter  at  0.25-Inch  Intervals  (in.) 

0.00 

3.22 

3.25 

3.19 

0.25 

3.18 

3.25 

3.25 

0.50 

3.10 

3.28 

3.25 

0.75 

2.86 

3.24 

3.19 

1.00 

2.64 

3.16 

3.13 

1.25 

2.36 

3.00 

3.00 

1.50 

1.62 

2.31 

2.69 

1.75 

0.76 

2.50 

2.06 

2.00 

1.00 

Depth  (in.) 

1.58 

2.05 

2.00 

Difference  (%) 

29.75 

26.57 

Volume  (cm3) 

159.35 

223.35 

216.90 

Difference  (%) 

40.16 

36.12 

Note:    cm3  -  Cut 
in.     -  Incl 

)ic  centimet 
l  =  0.0254 

ers 
tieter 
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Table  15.  CTH  Results  Compared  to  Test  CLG0853 


Interval 

Test 

Case  1 

Case  2 

Case  3 

Case  4 

Case  5 

Diameter  at  0.2 

5-Inch  Inte 

■vals  (in.) 

0.00 

3.84 

3.43 

3.44 

3.38 

2.75 

3.75 

0.25 

3.66 

3.45 

3.44 

3.38 

2.75 

3.81 

0.50 

3.52 

3.50 

3.50 

3.44 

2.75 

3.75 

0.75 

3.36 

3.50 

3.50 

3.38 

2.75 

3.81 

1.00 

3.20 

3.45 

3.50 

3.38 

2.69 

3.75 

1.25 

2.96 

3.31 

3.38 

3.31 

2.50 

3.69 

1.50 

2.82 

3.18 

3.25 

3.13 

2.13 

3.63 

1.75 

2.46 

2.92 

3.00 

2.88 

1.00 

3.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.56 

2.56 

2.38 

3.13 

2.25 

1.26 

1.80 

1.88 

1.50 

2.75 

2.50 

0.12 

2.06 

2.75 

0.01 

Depth  (in.) 

2.28 

2.40 

2.44 

2.38 

1.81 

2.75 

Difference  (%) 

5.26 

7.02 

4.39 

-20.61 

20.61 

Volume  (cm3) 

272.39 

304.74 

311.48 

288.83 

148.04 

408.57 

Difference  (%) 

11.88 

14.35 

6.04 

-45.65 

50.00 

Note:    cm3  -  Cu 

Die  centimeters 

in.    -  Inc 

li  =  0.0254  meter 

Table  16.   CTH  Results  Compared  to  Test  CLG0855 


Interval 

Test 

Case  1 

Case  2 

Case  3 

Case  4 

Case  5 

Diameter  at  0.25-Inch  Intervals  (in.) 

0.00 

3.76 

3.70 

3.63 

0.25 

3.58 

3.75 

3.69 

0.50 

3.48 

3.80 

3.69 

0.75 

3.32 

3.78 

3.69 

1.00 

3.30 

3.78 

3.63 

1.25 

3.40 

3.70 

3.63 

1.50 

3.34 

3.69 

3.50 

1.75 

3.26 

3.50 

3.25 

2.00 

2.88 

3.31 

2.88 

2.25 

2.62 

3.00 

2.38 

2.50 

2.12 

2.50 

1.38 

2.75 

1.36 

1.50 

Depth  (in.) 

2.78 

2.87 

2.88 

Difference  (%) 

3.24 

3.60 

Volume  (cm3) 

354.98 

431.50 

366.98 

Difference  (%) 

21.56 

3.38 

Note:    cm3  -  Cubic  centimeters 

in.     -  Inch  =  0.0254  meter 
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Table  17.   CTH  Results  Compared  to  Test  CLG0856 


Interval 

Test 

Case  1 

Case  2 

Case  3 

Case  4 

Case  5 

Diameter  at  0.25-Inch  Intervals  (in.) 

0.00 

3.90 

4.17 

4.06 

0.25 

3.90 

4.19 

4.06 

0.50 

3.76 

4.25 

4.13 

0.75 

3.72 

4.19 

4.06 

1.00 

3.76 

4.13 

4.00 

1.25 

3.82 

4.16 

4.00 

1.50 

3.92 

4.13 

3.94 

1.75 

3.66 

4.06 

3.81 

2.00 

3.50 

3.88 

3.56 

2.25 

3.12 

3.66 

3.38 

2.50 

2.84 

3.34 

2.63 

2.75 

2.44 

2.88 

2.00 

3.00 

2.12 

2.38 

3.25 

1.84 

0.50 

3.50 

1.36 

3.75 

0.20 

Depth  (in.) 

3.60 

3.27 

3.23 

Difference  (%) 

-9.17 

-10.28 

Volume  (cm3) 

507.88 

603.03 

570.44 

Difference  (%) 

18.73 

12.32 

Note:    cm3  -  Cubic  centimeters 

in.     -  Inch  =  0.0254  meter 
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Figure  59.  Volume  Study 
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Figure  61.  Comparison  of  the  Crater  Shape  of  CLG0853 
to  Those  Predicted  by  Cases  1 ,  3,  and  5 
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Figure  62.   Comparison  of  the  Crater  Shape  of  CLG0853 
to  Those  Predicted  by  Cases  2,  3,  and  4 
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In  Figure  61,  the  actual  crater  resulting  from  the  test  and  the  three  predic- 
tions, where  only  the  yield  strength  of  the  armor  was  changed,  are  presented.  The 
images  in  this  figure,  as  well  as  the  similar  ones  in  subsequent  figures,  were 
scaled  so  that  they  could  be  directly  compared.   Figure  62  adds  the  strain 
hardening  (Johnson-Cook  model)  and  the  change  to  the  material  fracture  value. 
The  primary  point  which  is  obvious  is  that  the  shape  of  the  test  crater  has  a  less 
hemispherical  bottom  than  do  any  of  the  predictions.  This  implies  that  the  energy 
deposition  for  the  test  is  different  than  that  in  the  predictions.  With  this  exception, 
the  shapes  are  generally  similar,  except  for  the  Case  4  which  is  compressed. 
Figures  63,  64,  and  65  present  the  test  crater  and  Case  1  and  Case  3  predicted 
craters  for  the  other  test  conditions.  The  conclusions  reached  from  review  of  those 
figures  are  the  same  as  stated  above. 

To  ensure  that  the  shape  being  produced  by  CTH  was  not  due  to  the  use  of 
the  axisymmetric  form,  a  complete  three-dimensional  run  was  made.  This  was 
accomplished  using  the  Case  4  models  and  inputs.  The  resulting  crater  is 
presented  in  Figure  66.  There  was  no  change  to  the  basic  shape.   However,  there 
is  significantly  more  fracture  and  texture  to  the  surface  of  the  crater.  To  enhance 
this  presentation,  the  target  portion  of  the  side  view  was  removed  so  that  only  the 
crater  remains. 

From  the  discussions  above,  it  was  determined  that  Case  3  was  the  proper 
model  for  calculation  at  the  velocity  of  interest.   It  was  noted  that  the  ability  to 
predict  the  test  result(s)  degenerated  as  the  hydrodynamic  limit  was  approached  or 
as  the  velocity  decreased  significantly. 
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Finite  Armor  Characterization 

The  primary  parameter  to  match  in  this  study  was  the  spall  cap  velocity.  The 
model  determined  in  the  crater  study  was  used,  but  the  dynamic  yield  strength  had 
to  be  modified  based  on  the  range  of  Brinell  Hardness  Numbers  (BHN)  recorded 
during  the  tests.  These  values  were  presented  in  Table  2.   Figure  67  presents 
these  data  graphically.  The  ranges  were  the  values  encountered  in  the  tests,  and 
the  dot  represented  conditions  where  only  one  value  of  BHN  was  recorded.   For 
this  study  only,  those  tests  where  the  impact  angle  was  less  than  or  equal  to  3 
degrees  were  included.  The  matching  values  of  strength  for  the  BHNs  were 
determined  from  the  Metals  Handbook  [21].   Figure  68  is  a  graphical  repre- 
sentation of  this  relationship.  The  values  from  the  Metals  Handbook  [21]  were  for 
the  ultimate  strength,  not  the  dynamic  yield  strength.  The  rationale/assumptions  in 
using  these  values  directly  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  ultimate  strength  at  a  BHN  of  255  (the  average  value  for  the  crater 
work)  is  approximately  equal  to  the  dynamic  yield  strength  found  to  be 
correct  above. 

2.  The  effect  of  strain  rate  would  be  the  same  for  different  thicknesses  of  the 
same  material. 

3.  The  dynamic  yield  strength  for  a  thickness  of  0.0508  meter,  4340  steel 
(commercial  counterpart  to  RHA),  with  a  BHN  of  approximately  340,  as 
reported  by  Zukas,  et  al.  [20],  was  approximately  1.17  GPa,  which  again 
matched  the  ultimate  strength  from  the  handbook. 
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4.  Therefore,  the  ultimate  (low/no  strain  rate)  strength  relationship  to  BHN 
would  be  used  as  the  relationship  between  dynamic  yield  strength  and 
BHN. 

The  CTH  grid  pattern  used  for  the  finite  armor  series  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  used  for  the  semi-infinite  study.  An  example  is  shown  in  Figure  69. 
The  line  representing  the  rear  of  the  armor  was  moved  for  each  thickness. 

The  dynamic  yield  strength  used  for  the  finite  armor  calculations  and  the 
resulting  computed  spall  cap  velocities  are  presented  in  Table  18.  A  comparison 
of  the  range  of  spall  cap  velocities  measured  from  the  test  to  those  computed  is 
presented  in  Figure  70.  The  match  is  reasonably  good.  Thus,  the  elastic-perfectly 
plastic  constitutive  relationship  with  the  dynamic  yield  strengths  taken  from 
Figure  68  (as  shown  in  Table  18)  will  be  used  for  the  final  effort. 
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Figure  63.   Comparison  of  the  Crater  Shape  of  CLG0854 
to  Those  Predicted  by  Cases  1  and  3 
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Figure  64.   Comparison  of  the  Crater  Shape  of  CLG0855 
to  Those  Predicted  by  Cases  1  and  3 
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Figure  65.   Comparison  of  the  Crater  Shape  of  CLG0856 
to  Those  Predicted  by  Cases  1  and  3 
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a.  Side  View 
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b.   Front  View 


Figure  66.   Predicted  Crater  Using  Case  4  and  CLG0853 
Models  and  Values  in  a  3-D  Evaluation 
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Figure  69.   CTH  Grid  Pattern  for  Finite  Armor  Study 
Table  18.   Finite  Target  Comparative  Data 


Test 

Measured 

Calculated 

Target 

Thickness 

(in.) 

BHN 

Impact 

Velocity  (Vf) 

(ft/s) 

Spall  Cap 
Velocity 

(\g  (ft/s) 

W 

Ultimate 

Strength 

(GPa) 

Spall  Cap 
Velocity 
(VJ  (ft/s) 

VsA/i 

CLG1014 
CLG0951 
CLG0894 
CLG0860 
CLG0875 
CLG0982 
CLG1003 

0.50 
0.75 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 

340 
364 
364 
340 
340 
302 
267 

6193 
6138 
6000 
6084 
6063 
6362 
6163 

5533 
5292 
5071 
4229 
3254 
3144 
1400 

0.89 
0.86 
0.85 
0.70 
0.54 
0.49 
0.23 

1.1720 
1.2553 
1.2553 
1.1720 
1.1720 
1.0380 
0.9123 

5967 
5667 
4850 
4200 
2933 
2283 
1383 

0.96 
0.92 
0.81 
0.69 
0.48 
0.36 
0.22 

Note:    ft/s       -  Feet  per  second  =  0.3048  meter  per  second 
GPa     -  Gigapascal 
in.        -  Inch  =  0.0254  meter 
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Table  18  inputs. 
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Figure  70.  Comparison  of  Measured  versus  Computed  Spall  Cap  Velocity 
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Comparison  of  Model  Results  to  Test  Results 


General 


The  method  employed  in  this  section  was  to  place  multiple  tracer  points  in  the 
CTH  grid  and  track  these  points  throughout  the  process.  The  times  for  the  study 
were  extended  to  allow  the  particles  to  reach  a  point  in  their  travel  similar  to  that 
space  captured  by  the  radiographic  technique  employed  in  the  tests.  A  study  of 
each  thickness  considered  in  the  tests  was  conducted,  and  the  results  are 
discussed  in  the  following  sections.   For  all  studies,  in  excess  of  500  tracer  points 
were  placed  in  the  target  with  another  14  in  the  penetrator.  The  purpose  of  these 
tracer  points  was  to  track  the  velocity  of  the  various  portions  of  the  material. 

Study  of  2.50-Inch  (0.0635  Meter)  Target  Impact  (Fracture  Strength  =  -1.30  GPa) 
The  grid  used  is  presented  in  Figure  71.   Figure  72  displays  a  blowup  of  this 
grid  with  the  associated  tracer  numbers  displayed  on  the  edge  of  the  grid.  The 
filled-in  grid  cells  were  those  where  tracer  point  data  were  printed  for  review. 
However,  all  tracer  point  data  were  saved  on  the  computer  file  in  case  subsequent 
studies  were  required. 

Velocity  data  for  the  identified  tracer  points  were  then  plotted  versus  time. 
Figures  73  and  74  present  two  of  the  many  resulting  plots.   In  the  first  case,  the 
data  are  continuous  and  easily  understood.  The  second  figure  demonstrates  a 
common  problem  with  using  these  data  when  investigating  the  BAD  velocity  field. 
The  obvious  data  instability  occurred  for  two  reasons.   First,  the  information  for  the 
tracer  points  was  determined  using  the  surrounding  material  data,  insuring 
continuity.  When  the  material  was  fractured  and  some,  or  all,  of  the  surrounding 
grid  cells  were  voids,  the  results  became  inconsistent.   Second,  if  the  grid  cell 
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which  contained  a  tracer  point  became  composed  of  both  material  and  void  (i.e.,  if 
the  material  particle  on  which  the  tracer  point  resided  became  smaller  than  a  grid 
cell),  then  the  tracer  data  "fell  out."   In  either  case,  data  dropout  occurred. 

Table  19  presents  the  data  acquired  from  the  generated  plots  for  the 
500-microsecond  time.   Note  that  there  are  no  negative  velocities.  All  of  the 
forward  ejecta  data  have  been  dropped  for  one  of  the  reasons  stated  above. 

Figures  75  through  82  present  resulting  material  interface-tracer  velocity 
(MITV)  and  vector  field  plots  for  times  of  0,  23,  53,  83,  100,  200,  500,  and  1,000 
microseconds,  respectively,  after  impact.  The  MITV  is  a  material  interface  plot  with 
the  tracer  particle  velocity  overlaid.   Material  interface  plots  show  the  line  between 
one  material  and  another  or  between  material  and  a  void.   If  two  fragments,  in  their 
travels,  come  back  together,  they  appear  as  one.  Also,  in  CTH,  when  this  rejoining 
occurred,  the  two  were  treated  as  one,  as  if  the  fracture  never  occurred.  The  flow 
of  the  material  and  the  velocity  of  the  material  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  earlier 
plots.   Notice  the  forward  ejecta  in  the  early  plots  and  the  characteristic  spread  of 
the  BAD.   From  the  200-microsecond  figure  on,  the  forward  ejection  has  disap- 
peared. The  200-microsecond  view  is  also  the  first  time-view  where  perforation 
has  occurred.   Review  of  Figures  80,  81,  and  82  quickly  shows  how  the  tracer 
velocity  data  have  dropped  out  as  the  material  particles  have  spread.  Also  note 
that  there  are  two  basic  parts  of  the  velocity  vector  field,  that  tied  to  the  spall  cap 
and  that  which  appears  to  move  outward  at  about  30  degrees  from  the  spall  cap 
vectors. 

To  assist  in  the  understanding  of  these  results,  the  spall  cap  area  of  the 
1 ,000-microsecond  view  was  enlarged.  Figure  83  presents  two  different  displays 
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of  this  area.  The  first  view  is  the  typical  material  interface  plot  showing  the 
different  materials  in  the  spall  cap.  The  second  view  is  a  density  plot  which  was 
used  to  attempt  to  capture  all  of  the  material  in  the  area.   Material  interface  plots 
print  the  grid  cell  by  determining  what  material  comprises  more  than  half  of  the 
cell.  Thus,  if  a  grid  cell  is  more  than  half  void,  it  is  printed  as  a  void.  The  density 
plot  will  print  this  same  cell  as  a  reduced  density.  Thus,  a  comparison  between 
the  material  interface  plot  and  the  density  plot  enables  better  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  small  particles  involved.  Although  there  were  a  significant  number  of 
particles  which  were  found  in  this  way,  the  basic  shape  of  the  spall  cloud  material 
plot  did  not  change. 

The  results  of  this  computation  were  conclusive;  neither  the  predicted  velocity 
field  nor  the  spall  cloud  mass  distribution  match  that  found  in  the  test.  The 
maximum  velocity  does  match,  as  discussed  earlier,  but  the  remainder  of  the  field 
does  not.  The  code  predicted  a  single  shell  of  material  expanding  at  a  near 
constant  velocity  along  a  given  ray.  The  data  presented  in  Table  9  for  the  actual 
test  do  not  confirm  this.  The  predicted  mass  was  mostly  found  in  a  coherent  spall 
cap.   In  the  actual  tests,  as  shown  in  Figures  53,  54,  and  55,  the  spall  cap  was  not 
coherent.   In  fact,  it  can  clearly  be  seen  to  be  heavily  fractured  and  widely  spread. 
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Figure  71 .   CTH  Grid  Used  for  the  Simulation  of  Test 
CLG0982  (2.50-Inch  [0.0635  Meter]  Target) 
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Figure  73.   Computed  Velocity  Plot  for  Tracer  17  of  CLG0982 
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Figure  74.   Computed  Velocity  Plot  for  Tracer  29  of  CLG0982 
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Table  19.  Tracer  Particle  Velocity,  Component  Velocities,  and  Direction 

Angle  at  500  Microseconds  from  Computation  of  Test  CLG0982 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -1.30  GPa) 


Tracer 

ux 

(ft/s) 
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(deg) 

15 

0 
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0 

17 
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2200 

0 

517 

0 

2200 

2200 

0 

19 

0 
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0 
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2200 
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0 

21 
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2200 

2200 
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2200 

2200 
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23 
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2200 
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2200 
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2200 
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DD 
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27 
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316 
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1112 
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31 

DD 

DD 

DD 

DD 

615 

0 
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0 

33 

0 

0 
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0 
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DD 

DD 

DD 
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35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

619 

0 

0 
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37 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

623 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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2200 

2200 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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2200 

2200 

0 
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0 
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2200 

2200 
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126 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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2200 
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0 
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2200 

2200 

0 
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0 

2200 

2200 

0 
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2200 
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0 
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DD 

DD 

DD 

DD 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

819 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

2200 
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0 
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0 
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Figure  75.  Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0982  at  Time  =  0  Microsecond 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -1.30  GPa) 
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Figure  76.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0982  at  Time  =  23  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -1.30  GPa) 
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a.  Material  Interface-Tracer  Velocity  Plot 
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Figure  77.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0982  at  Time  =  53  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -1.30  GPa) 
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b.  Velocity  Field 


Figure  78.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0982  at  Time  =  83  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -1.30  GPa) 
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Figure  79.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0982  at  Time  =  100  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -1 .30  GPa) 
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Figure  80.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0982  at  Time  =  200  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -1.30  GPa) 
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Figure  81 .    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0982  at  Time  =  500  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -1.30  GPa) 
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Figure  82.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0982  at  Time  =  1,000  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -1.30  GPa) 
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Figure  83.    Calculated  Spall  Cap  Area  for  CLG0982 
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Study  of  2.50-Inch  (0.0635  Meter)  Target  Impact  (Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 

Discussions  with  Mr.  Leo  Wilson  of  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Laboratory  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  revealed  unpublished  data  which  indicated  that  the 
dynamic  fracture  strength  of  the  armor  plate  being  used  was  actually  -0.85  GPa 
instead  of  the  code  default  value  of  -1.30  GPa.  Since  the  previous  study  had 
resulted  in  a  BAD  field  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  experimental  data,  it  was 
decided  to  reconduct  the  study  with  this  unpublished  value.  Table  20  presents  the 
velocity  data  at  200  microseconds  for  comparison  to  Table  19,  and  most  of  the 
previous  plots  were  generated  for  this  study  as  Figures  84  through  89. 

The  earlier  time  for  Table  20  was  selected  due  to  data  dropout  at  the 
500-microsecond  time.   Due  to  the  lower  dynamic  fracture  strength,  the  degree  of 
fracture  of  the  target  plate  was  significantly  increased  resulting  in  almost  all  tracer 
point  velocity  data  being  lost  prior  to  the  500-microsecond  time. 

The  results  from  this  study  were  greatly  improved  over  that  previously 
discussed.  Table  20  shows  a  distinct  variation  in  the  tracer  point  velocities  and  the 
MITV  plots  show  that  the  spall  cap  has  been  fractured  into  many  fragments.  To 
better  evaluate  this,  consider  Figure  90.  In  this  case,  material  interface  plots  are 
repeated  but  without  the  tracer  velocity  overlay.   It  can  clearly  be  seen  that  the 
BAD  is  layered  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  bubble.  This  figure 
compares  much  more  favorably  to  Figures  53,  54,  and  55  than  did  the  previous 
study. 
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Table  20.  Tracer  Particle  Velocity,  Component  Velocities,  and  Direction 

Angle  at  200  Microseconds  from  Computation  of  Test  CLG0982 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 


Tracer 

"x 

(ft/s) 

(ft/s) 

(ft/s) 

e 

(deg) 

Tracer 

*>x 
(ft/s) 

(ft/s) 

X) 

(ft/s) 

e 

(deg) 

15 

37 

2667 

2667 

0.79 

366 

157 

2650 

2655 

3.38 

17 

173 

2600 

2606 

3.81 

370 

583 

2467 

2535 

13.31 

19 

400 

2600 

2631 

8.75 

374 

667 

1783 

1904 

20.50 

21 

567 

2367 

2434 

13.47 

378 

633 

1600 

1721 

21.60 

23 

600 

2267 

2345 

14.83 

25 

683 

1733 

1863 

21.52 

515 

103 

2633 

2635 

2.25 

27 

800 

1733 

1909 

24.78 

517 

567 

1767 

1855 

17.79 

29 

867 

1533 

1761 

29.48 

519 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

650 

1133 

1307 

29.84 

521 
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0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

523 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

525 
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0 

0 

37 
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0 

0 

0 

527 

0 

0 

0 

0 

116 

117 

2683 

2686 

2.49 

615 

117 

2667 

2669 

2.51 

118 

350 

2633 

2656 

7.57 

617 

DD 

DD 

DD 

DD 

120 

533 

2600 

2654 

11.59 

619 

DD 

DD 

DD 

DD 

122 

567 

2317 

2385 

13.75 

621 

DD 

DD 

DD 

DD 

124 

667 

1800 

1919 

20.32 

623 

DD 

DD 

DD 

DD 

126 

883 

1767 
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625 

DD 

DD 

DD 

DD 

130 

700 

1333 

1506 

27.70 

627 

DD 

DD 

DD 

DD 

134 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137 

0 

0 

0 

0 

715 

DD 

DD 

DD 

DD 

265 

42 

2700 

2700 

0.88 

269 

500 

2500 

2550 

11.31 

273 

600 

1900 

1992 

17.53 

277 

733 

1633 

1790 

24.18 

Note:     D 

D    -  Data  drop 

ft/ 
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econd 
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Figure  84.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0982  at  Time  =  23  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  85.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0982  at  Time  =  53  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  86.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0982  at  Time  =  83  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  87.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0982  at  Time  =  100  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  88.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0982  at  Time  =  200  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  89.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0982  at  Time  =  500  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  90.    Calculated  Material  Interface  Plots  for 

CLG0982  (Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Study  of  2.00-Inch  (0.0508  Meter)  Target  Impact  (Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
Based  on  the  success  of  the  previous  study,  the  dynamic  fracture  strength  of 
-0.85  GPa  was  used  for  this  study.  Table  21  presents  the  calculated  tracer  point 
velocities,  again  at  200  microseconds.  A  new  arrangement  of  tracer  points  was 
reguired  since  the  armor  plate  was  somewhat  thinner.  This  new  arrangement  is 
depicted  in  Figure  91. 

Figures  92  through  97  present  the  MITV  and  velocity  field  plots  for  25,  50,  75, 
150,  200,  and  400  microseconds,  respectively.  Again,  to  make  the  comparison  to 
the  radiographic  figures,  Figure  98  presents  just  the  material  interface  plots.  The 
BAD  was  heavily  fractured  with  a  variation  in  velocity  within  the  field. 
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Table  21.  Tracer  Particle  Velocity,  Component  Velocities,  and  Direction 

Angle  at  200  Microseconds  from  Computation  of  Test  CLG0875 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 


Tracer 

^x 
(ft/s) 

(ft/s) 

1) 

(ft/s) 

9 
(deg) 
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ux 
(ft/s) 

(ft/s) 

(ft/s) 

e 

(deg) 

15 

30 

3400 

3400 

0.51 
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150 

3333 

3337 

2.58 

17 

233 

3300 

3308 

4.04 

370 

917 

2933 

3073 

17.36 

19 

DD 

DD 

DD 

DD 

374 

900 

2267 

2439 

21.66 

21 

800 

2567 

2688 

17.31 
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1267 

1498 

32.28 

23 

900 

2500 

2657 

19.80 

25 

867 
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22.43 

515 

80 

3467 

3468 

1.32 

27 
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29.45 

517 
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DD 

DD 

DD 

29 
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1300 

1544 

32.66 
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33 

DD 
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37 
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Figure  91.  Tracer  Particle  Pattern  for  Simulation  of  Test  CLG0875 
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Figure  92.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0875  at  Time  =  25  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  93.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0875  at  Time  =  50  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  94.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0875  at  Time  =  75  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  95.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0875  at  Time  =  150  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  96.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0875  at  Time  =  200  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  97.    Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0875  at  Time  =  400  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  98.    Calculated  Material  Interface  Plots  for 

CLG0875  (Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Study  of  0.75-Inch  (0.01905  Meter)  Target  Impact  (Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 

The  same  technique  was  used  in  this  study  as  in  the  two  previous  studies. 
Table  22  presents  the  calculated  tracer  point  velocities,  again  at  200  microseconds. 
Figure  99  presents  the  tracer  point  pattern  used  in  this  study.   Figures  100  through 
102  present  the  MITV  and  velocity  field  plots  for  25,  50,  and  75  microseconds.   In 
this  case,  the  majority  of  the  mass  moved  along  the  shot  line.   In  order  to  display 
the  smaller  fragments  at  the  later  time,  a  combination  of  density  and  velocity  plots 
(overlaid)  were  used.   Figure  103  shows  these  plots  for  150  and  400  microseconds. 
Little  information  was  gained  from  the  velocity  data  since  the  calculation  suffered 
from  severe  data  dropout,  as  shown  in  Table  22.   However,  comparison  of  the 
figures  with  Figures  50,  51 ,  and  52  did  result  in  some  similarities  and  some 
differences.  The  spall  cap  was  represented  in  all  cases  as  principally  intact. 
However,  the  experiment  resulted  in  larger,  additional  fragments.   Probably  the  spall 
cap  was  more  substantial  in  the  calculations  than  in  the  experiment.  This  would 
explain  where  the  additional  larger  pieces  came  from  in  the  experiments. 
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Table  22.  Tracer  Particle  Velocity,  Component  Velocities,  and  Direction 
Angle  at  200  Microseconds  from  Computation  of  Test  CLG0951 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  99.  Tracer  Particle  Pattern  for  Simulation  of  Test  CLG0951 
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Figure  101.   Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0951  at  Time  =  50  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  102.     Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0951  at  Time  =  75  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Figure  103.     Calculated  Density/Velocity  Vector 
Field  for  Late  Times  for  CLG0951 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.85  GPa) 
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Study  of  2.50-Inch  (0.0635  Meter)  Target  Impact  (Fracture  Strength  =  -0.50  GPa) 

Since  the  BAD  field  composition  was  found  to  be  significantly  different  for  the 
two  dynamic  fracture  strengths  considered,  an  additional  computation  was 
conducted  using  a  further  reduced  value  of  dynamic  fracture  strength.  This 
calculation  was  for  the  purpose  of  further  investigating  the  sensitivity  of  the  BAD 
results  to  changes  in  the  dynamic  fracture  strength.  The  value  used  (-0.50  GPa) 
had  no  basis  in  fact.  It  was  selected  strictly  to  have  a  lower  value  than  what  had 
been  previously  used.  The  presentation  of  data  is  similar  to  that  in  the  previous 
two  2.50-inch  (0.0635  meter)  target  impact  studies.  Table  23  presents  the 
calculated  tracer  point  velocities  at  200  microseconds.  The  tracer  point  pattern 
used  was  that  from  Figure  72.   Figures  104  through  106  present  the  MITV  and 
velocity  field  plots  for  25,  75,  100,  200,  and  500  microseconds.  Again,  a  material 
interface  plot  was  generated  for  easy  comparison.   Consider  Figures  80,  90,  and 
109.   Note  that  at  each  decrease  in  dynamic  fracture  strength,  there  was  an 
increase  in  fracturing  effect  on  the  BAD. 
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Table  23.  Tracer  Particle  Velocity,  Component  Velocities,  and  Direction 

Angle  at  200  Microseconds  from  Computation  of  Test  CLG0982 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.50  GPa) 
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a.  Material  Interface-Tracer  Velocity  Plot 
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Figure  104.     Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0982  at  Time  =  25  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.50  GPa) 
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Figure  105.     Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 
CLG0982  at  Time  =  75  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.50  GPa) 
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Figure  106.     Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0982  at  Time  =  100  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.50  GPa) 
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Figure  1 07.     Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0982  at  Time  =  200  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.50  GPa) 
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a.  Material  Interface-Tracer  Velocity  Plot 
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b.  Velocity  Field 


Figure  108.     Calculated  Velocity  Vector  Field  for 

CLG0982  at  Time  =  500  Microseconds 
(Fracture  Strength  =  -0.50  GPa) 
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Figure  109.     Calculated  Material  Interface  Plots  for 

CLG0982  (Fracture  Strength  =  -0.50  GPa) 
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Chapter  Summary 

A  commercially  available  hydrocode  was  found  to  be  able  to  replicate  the  test 
results  except  for  the  crater  shape.   For  the  other  aspects  of  the  infinite  armor 
crater  study,  the  selected  input  values  matched  the  test  results  only  in  a  relatively 
narrow  range  of  impact  velocity  (1.8  -  2.1  km/s).   Reduction  in  the  dynamic  yield 
strength  to  allow  for  a  lower  strain  rate  condition  would  enable  a  match  at  the 
lower  velocity  condition  (-1.5  km/s).  The  upper  velocity  condition  (-2.4  km/s)  could 
not  be  matched  since  the  hydrocode  theory  will  not  allow  penetration  beyond  the 
hydrodynamic  limit  (Equation  1-1). 

The  finite  armor  study  resulted  in  an  encouraging  match  to  the  test  data. 
However,  the  importance  of  the  dynamic  fracture  strength  is  paramount.   By 
varying  this  value,  results  could  be  obtained  which  simulate  the  single  bubble 
theory  or  the  multiple  bubble  theory.   In  this  study,  values  of  -1.30,  -0.85  and  -0.50 
were  examined  where  the  two  first  values  have  basis.   However,  these  are  not  the 
only  values  reported  in  the  literature.   For  example,  Wilbeck,  et  al.  [11]  found  that 
best  results  were  achieved  when  the  dynamic  fracture  strength  for  RHA  was  used 
as  -5.8  GPa,  Hertel  [22]  found  a  value  of  -2.5  GPa  for  RHA  to  work  best,  and 
Kmetyk  and  Yarrington  [23]  used  -20  GPa.  Obviously,  this  variation  means  that 
the  true  nature  of  this  parameter  remains  to  be  determined. 


CHAPTER  6 
HYDROCODE  THEORY 


Background 

The  previous  chapter  dealt  with  the  application  of  a  specific  hydrocode.   In 
this  chapter,  a  brief  overview  of  hydrocodes  will  be  presented.   Hydrocodes  were 
used  to  solve  problems  in  all  three  of  the  impact  regimes  as  outlined  in  Figure  3. 
However  the  problems  associated  were  quite  different.   In  region  I,  the  geometry  of 
the  structure  as  well  as  the  material  behavior  were  important.  The  projectile  was 
basically  nondeforming,  other  than  bending  and  some  local  erosion.  This  was  a 
region  best  characterized  with  structural  dynamics  behavior.   In  region  II,  both  the 
projectile  and  the  target  behavior  were  characterized  by  inertia  with  material 
strength  and  failure  as  added  complications.  This  event  was  momentum  driven. 
Large  plastic  flow  was  highly  localized,  usually  two  to  three  projectile  diameters, 
and  was  typically  accounted  for  with  incremental  elastic  -  plastic  relationships 
(Zukas,  et  al.  [20]).  Several  failure  models  exist  for  this  region.   Region  III  involved 
impacts  at  velocities  above  the  sound  speed  of  the  materials.  The  result  was  a 
hydrodynamic  penetration.  This  was  the  region  for  which  hydrocodes  were 
originally  developed.   Hydrodynamic  pressure  dominated  the  event  and,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  material  behaved  as  a  fluid.  This  event  was  energy  driven. 
Material  strength  was  significant  only  when  the  problem  decayed  into  region  II. 
The  equations  of  motion  and  a  high  pressure  equation  of  state  were  the 
predominate  analytical  tools.   Failure  models  were  available  in  this  region  as  well. 
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The  events  described  in  the  previous  chapter  occurred  in  both  regions  II  and 
III.   However,  in  all  cases,  the  perforation  event  would  be  considered  to  be  in 
region  II.  The  dividing  line  for  the  conditions  described  was  approximately  2  km/s 
and,  although  some  impacts  were  in  excess  of  this,  the  penetration  front  velocity 
decayed  to  less  than  this  prior  to  material  failure. 

Governing  Equations 
Introduction 

The  basic  equations  governing  the  behavior  of  solids  under  impact  conditions 
were  well  known  and  could  be  summarized  easily.   However,  their  solution  was 
not.  Zukas,  et  al.  [22]  implies  that  less  than  three  percent  of  a  production 
hydrocode  was  used  to  state  these  equations.  The  rest  of  the  code  was  devoted 
to  input-output  operations  and  various  tracking  methods  to  advance  the  solution  in 
time.   Following  are  the  principal  equations  used  grouped  into  three  basic 
categories.  These  equations  were  obtained  from  Wilbeck,  et  al.  [11],  Zukas,  et  al. 
[20],  Zukas,  et  al.  [24],  and  Malvern  [25].   For  consistency,  the  notations  of  Malvern 
[25]  will  be  used  where  possible. 
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Conservation  Equations 

The  conservation  of  mass  equation,  as  presented  by  Malvern  [25]  and 
Wilbeck,  et  al.  [11]  and  as  used  in  the  hydrocodes,  was 

±  +  p^  -  0  (6-1) 


dt      PBxi 


where: 


-• 

V 

is  the  velocity  vector 

p 

is  the  density 

d  . 

dt  ' 

a        a 

=  —    +  V,  

dt        '  dx, 

is  the  material  derivative 

The  conservation  of  momentum  equation,  as  presented  by  Malvern  [25]  and 
Wilbeck,  et  al.  [1 1]  and  as  used  in  the  hydrocodes,  was 

ar  dv, 

-S  .  p.,  .  p_i  (6-2) 

where: 

f    is  the  Cauchy  stress  tensor 

£     is  the  body  force  vector  per  unit  mass. 
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The  conservation  of  energy  equation,  as  presented  by  Malvern  [25]  and 
Wilbeck,  et  al.  [1 1]  and  as  used  in  the  hydrocodes,  was 


du  m  1   T    tfVi  +^       <*Q,  +nr  (6-3) 

p~di  ~  2    ri 


(               > 
9v,       9vy 

-  — -  +  or 

3x       9x, 

dx,      k 

k    ;          ') 

y 

where: 

u     is  the  internal  specific  energy 

-     is  the  heat  flux  vector 

r     is  the  distributed  internal  heat  source  strength  per  unit  mass. 

Constitutive  Relations 

Most  hydrocodes  contained  a  simple  elastic-perfectly  plastic  model  based  on 
a  Mises  yield  criterion.  The  most  prevalent  form  as  presented  by  Zukas,  et  al.  [22] 
was 


4  =  "r=JT^T^=l  YZ  (6"4> 

where 


J2'  =  llr     is  the  second  invariant  of  the  deviatoric  stress  tensor 

ff  is  the  deviatoric  stress  tensor 

Y  is  the  dynamic  yield  strength  in  uniaxial  tension. 

In  hydrocode  calculations,  the  material  yield  was  checked  for  at  each  time  step. 
Stress  deviators  are  estimated  based  on  elastic  behavior  and  an  effective  stress, 
a^,  is  calculated,  as  presented  by  Zukas,  et  al.  [22],  as  follows: 


*et, 


=  /i^V  (6-5) 
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If  the  effective  value  of  the  stress  exceeded  the  value  of  Y,  then  plastic  flow  was 
assumed  to  have  occurred.  The  estimated  values  of  the  deviatoric  stress  were 
then  multiplied  by  a  correction  factor,  a,  to  insure  that  the  deviatoric  stress  would 
lie  on  the  Mises  yield  surface.  The  equation  for  performing  this  step,  as  presented 
by  Zukas,  et  al.  [22],  is  presented  below. 


a 


N 


2Y2 


q    t  'es'   T  'es' 


(6-6) 


Strain  hardening  can  be  added  by  incorporating  into  the  Y  term  an  effective  plastic 
strain  term. 


Y  =  a[b  +  epY 


(6-7) 


where: 


e"  = 


\ 


2    p  p 

F-  F- 

«■•        O,/  C,J 

3 


(6-8) 


-%   «-/; 


p         is  the  effective  plastic  strain  term 

ep  is  the  plastic  strain  tensor 

a,  b,  c    are  constants  selected  to  match  data. 

Even  more  elaborate  models  were  available  containing  strain  rate  dependence  and 
temperature  effects.  One  of  these  was  the  Johnson  model  as  presented  by  Zukas, 
et  al.  [22]. 


Y  = 


T{e)  *C,  ln(e)](C2  +  C3  4) 


(6-9) 
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where: 

T[  e )  is  an  effective  quasi-static  stress  (based  on  effective  strain) 

e  is  the  effective  strain  rate 

(j)  is  the  absolute  temperature 

Cv  C2,  C3  are  constants  selected  to  match  data. 

Another  was  the  Johnson-Cook  model  as  presented  by  Zukas,  et  al.  [22]. 

y-(A  +  Be-)[i  +em(r)](i  -<(,-)  (6"10) 

where: 

e  is  the  equivalent  plastic  strain 

e*=JL  (6-11) 

e  is  the  equivalent  plastic  strain  rate 

e*  is  the  dimensionless  plastic  strain  rate 

e0  =  1.07s     is  the  nondimensionalizing  term 

<)>*  =     ?  "  i?room  (6-12) 

Tmert         Troom 

§room  is  tne  arr|bient  absolute  temperature 

Qmeit  's  tne  absolute  temperature  of  the  melting  point 

((j*  is  the  homologous  absolute  temperature 

A,  B,  C,  n,  m  are  constants  selected  to  match  data. 

Both  Equations  6-9  and  6-10  have  the  temperature  effects  and  the  strain  rate 
effects  decoupled.  This  was  common  in  the  hydrocodes.  The  advantage  is  that 
the  models  are  relatively  easy  to  calibrate  with  a  minimum  of  experimental  data. 
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Although  not  commonly  in  use,  there  were  a  number  of  models  which  were 
developed  to  investigate  additional  dependencies.  The  Zerilli  -  Armstrong  model, 
as  presented  by  Zukas,  et  al.  [22],  couples  the  strain,  strain  rate,  and  temperature 
for  two  classes  of  metals.  For  face  centered  cubic  metals,  the  form  is 


and  for  body  centered  cubic  metals,  the  form  is 

Y  »  C0  +  C,  e(~°'  *  * c'  * ln  *)  Cs  e" 
where  the  C  values  and  the  n  are  constants  selected  to  match  data. 


(6-13) 


(6-14) 


The  Steinberg  model,  as  presented  by  Zukas,  et  al.  [22],  was  developed  to 
account  for  the  dependence  of  modulus  and  strength  on  pressure  and  temperature 
typical  of  shock  wave  experiments.  The  equations  are: 


G  =  G, 


dG 


dG 


1  ♦  11  _L  +  il  (*  -  300) 


Go    iT 


(6-15) 


and 


Y  =  K(1  +  (Je)" 


dY 


Y0    Tl1/3 


dG 


1  ♦  id  JL  +  5_  ft  -  300) 


(6-16) 


where: 


subscripts  of  0  denote  the  reference  state 

t]    is  the  ratio  of  initial  to  current  specific  volume 
G  is  the  shear  modulus. 
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Note  that  although  these  equations  are  intended  to  be  used  at  high  strain  rates, 
there  is  not  an  explicit  strain  rate  dependency. 

The  Doraivelu  model,  as  presented  by  Zukas,  et  al.  [22],  was  developed  to  be 
used  for  materials  with  porosity  or  voids.  The  form  of  the  model  was 

/A(ti)J2'  +  B(t\)J?  =8(ii)V2  (6-17) 

where: 

A(t\)  =2  +  ti2  (6-18) 

0(H)  -  1(1  ♦  ti2)  (6-19) 

o 

T|  is  the  relative  density  ratio  p/p0 

j   =  iT   is  the  first  invariant  of  the  stress  tensor 

5(tj)        is  a  coefficient  which  depends  on  the  material. 

There  were  also  models  developed  for  the  rigid  -  plastic  model  which  included 
pressure  effect.  These  models  are  not  reported  on  here  since  the  rigid  -  plastic 
model  was  not  used.  These  models  were  of  more  importance  in  work  involving 
concrete,  etc. 

Equations  of  State 

The  behavior  of  materials  was  normally  modeled  in  the  hydrocodes  by 
decomposing  the  stress  tensor  into  hydrostatic  components  (pressure  terms)  and 
deviatoric  components  (plasticity  terms).  Although  some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  incorporate  pressure  into  the  yield  criteria  as  presented  above,  the  deviatoric 
terms  are  treated  as  independent  of  pressure.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  was 
considered  to  be  independent  of  the  strain  rate. 
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The  purpose  of  an  equation  of  state  is  to  relate  the  thermodynamic  properties 
(pressure  and  internal  energy)  of  a  material  to  its  density  and  temperature.  There 
were  two  basic  methods  used  in  the  hydrocodes  to  accomplish  this.   In  the  first 
method,  a  complex  form  was  assumed  which  might  include  rate  dependency,  and 
then  experimental  wave  profiles  were  matched  by  trial  and  error  variation  of  the 
constants.   In  the  second  method,  a  simple  form  analogous  to  the  rate  independent 
approximation  in  uniaxial  stress  was  assumed  and  the  dynamic  stress  -  strain 
behavior  was  determined  directly  from  experiments.   Some  of  the  more  commonly 
used  forms  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  model  used  in  the  HEMP  hydrocode,  as  presented  by  Zukas,  et  al.  [22], 
was 

P  =  C,\i  +  Cz\i2  *  C3n3  +  C4  JLe  (6-20) 

Po 

where: 

Cv  C2,  C3,  C4      are  constants  selected  to  match  data 

H  =  —  "  1  (6-21) 

Po 

p0  is  the  density  at  the  initial  reference  state. 

The  Mie  -  Gruneisen  equation,  as  presented  by  Zukas,  et  al.  [22]  and 
Wilbeck,  et  al.  [11],  has  the  form 

yp{E  -  E0)  (6-22) 


P  =  P 


1     "    g^ 
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where: 


PH  =  C,\i  *  C2\£  *  C3n3     u  >  0 


C,  =  p0Cb2 


C2  =  PoCb^/f  -  1) 


C3  =  Po^/f2  -  4/c  +  1) 


(6-23) 
(6-24) 
(6-25) 
(6-26) 


/c  =  _f ° 


(6-27) 


Y  = 


KJ3 

cDP 


(6-28) 


Ks  =  -V 


(dP 


va% 


subscript  of  s  denotes  constant  entropy 


(6-29) 


P-l 


^ 


94>J 


(6-30) 


PH       is  the  Hugoniot  pressure  at  density  p 

c0        is  the  reference  sound  speed 

us,  u     are  the  shock  and  particle  velocity,  respectively 


is  the  internal  energy  per  unit  mass 


E0       is  the  reference  state  for  E 
K        is  the  adiabatic  bulk  modulus 
y         is  the  Gruneisen  parameter. 
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As  a  final  model,  consider  the  following  which  Wilbeck,  et  al.  [11]  states  is 
used  in  many  hydrocodes. 

P  =  B,\l  +  82u2  *  B^  +  Bjl*  *  yiii  *  l)p0  E  (6"31) 

where: 

B,  =  C,  (6-32) 


B2  =  C2-  C^  (6-33) 


B,  =  C3  -  C2^  (6-34) 


B4  =  -  C^  (6-35) 

C  terms  and  others  are  as  defined  above. 


Failure  Criteria 

There  were  a  number  of  failure  models  of  both  the  instantaneous  and 
cumulative  types  available  in  the  hydrocodes.   In  the  instantaneous  models,  failure 
meant  that  the  material  separated.  The  failure  criterion  did  not  include  any 
damage  calculations.  A  threshold  value  was  used  to  determine  when  failure  had 
occurred.  The  critical  value  for  stress  or  pressure  (mean  stress)  can  be 
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determined  from  tests.  Examples  of  this  type  of  model,  as  presented  by  Zukas,  et 
al.  [25]  and  Wilbeck,  et  al.  [11]  and  as  used  in  the  hydrocodes,  are  as  follows: 

P  <    Pfracture  (6-36) 

(6-37> 

a,,  a„,  a„,  >  afraclure  (6-38) 

where: 

p  is  the  mean  normal  pressure  (tension  is  negative) 

p fmciun  is  the  fracture  pressure 

a  is  the  tensile  stress 

a,  is  the  first  principal  stress 

o;/  is  the  second  principal  stress 

a,,,  is  the  third  principal  stress 

G fracture  is  tne  maximum  tensile  stress  allowed  before  failure. 

A  critical  strain  to  failure  model  can  also  be  used.  Zukas,  et  al.  [22]  presents  a 
Hancock  model  which  employs  this  technique. 

e«  .  J®  <6-39> 

where: 

e"    is  the  effective  failure  strain 

am  is  the  mean  stress  or  pressure 

<f    is  the  effective  stress  which  is  proportional  to  the  root  mean  square  of 

the  principal  shear  stress 
a     is  a  constant  used  to  fit  experimental  data. 
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These  instantaneous  models  all  ignore  and  dependence  on  time,  strain  rate, 
and  loading  history.   In  reality,  fracture  is  a  complex  function  including,  as  a 
minimum,  all  of  these.  The  next  level  of  sophistication  is  typified  by  the  Tuler  - 
Butcher  model  as  presented  by  Wilbeck,  et  al.  [11]. 

j(a  -  o0f  dt>  K  (6-40) 

o 

where: 

a0    is  the  stress  below  which  no  damage  will  occur 
K    is  the  critical  value  beyond  which  damage  occurs 
X     is  the  material  constant  used  to  fit  experimental  data. 

Another  such  example  is  the  plastic  work  model. 

fwpdt>WPnm  (6-41) 

0 

where: 

Wp        is  the  plastic  work 

WPmwi    is  the  maximum  plastic  work  allowed  before  failure 

An  example  of  still  further  sophistication  is  the  Johnson  -  Cook  model  as  presented 
by  Zukas,  et  al.  [22]. 


D  +  E-^  (6-42) 
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where: 


e'  =  (D,  *  D2eD'°)[\  +  D4ln(e')](l  +  Dsp)  (6*43) 


o\  +  a,  +  a, 
a*  =     1        2       3 


(6-44) 


3^3  J2' 

a*  is  a  dimensionless  pressure-stress  ratio 

Of.^pf^  are  the  principal  stresses 

a*  is  the  homologous  temperature 


e*  =  |-  (6-45) 

fc0 


e*  is  the  dimensionless  strain  rate  (e0  =   1 .0/s) 

e'  is  the  equivalent  strain  to  fracture  corresponding  to  the 

instantaneous  conditions  when  the  increment  of  strain  is 
accumulated 

Ae  is  the  increment  of  equivalent  plastic  strain  which  occurs  during 

the  tensile  loading  history 

D  is  the  damage  parameter. 

For  this  model,  fracture  occurs  when  D=1. 


Discussion  of  Equations 
The  differential  equations  presented  in  the  previous  section  were  basic  to, 
and  used  in,  most  production  hydrocodes.  The  exceptions  to  this  were  the 
equation  of  state  and  fracture  models.  Generally  only  a  subset  was  present.   None 
of  the  fracture  models  represented  the  depth  of  detail  usually  involved  with  crack 
onset  or  crack  propagation  models. 
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Fracture  and  the  resulting  formation  of  the  BAD  field  was  a  recent  concern  of 
the  hydrocode  community;  dating  back  only  to  the  late  1970s.   It  is  anticipated  that, 
in  time,  these  models  will  improve. 

Spatial  Discretization 

There  were  two  methods  used  to  provide  the  spatial  discretization  needed  to 
solve  these  governing  equations:  finite  difference  and  finite  elements.  Finite 
difference  approximated  the  differential  equations,  boundary  conditions,  and  initial 
conditions  by  substitution  of  differential  operators  and  solved  the  resulting  set  of 
algebraic  equations  numerically  using  standard  techniques.   Finite  elements 
replaced  the  continuum  with  a  finite  degree  of  freedom  system  and  solved  the 
results  exactly.  Zukas,  et  al.  [22]  states  that  if  the  effort  was  done  correctly,  there 
was  no  basic  mathematical  difference  between  the  methods  so  the  results  should 
have  the  same  degree  of  accuracy.  The  main  difference  lies  not  in  the  methods 
but  in  the  data  management  involved.  Since  the  finite  difference  technique  was 
developed  with  irregularly  shaped  objects  in  mind  and  was  not  an  outgrowth  of  the 
requirements  of  a  technique,  such  as  was  true  of  finite  difference,  this  technique 
offered  some  distinct  advantages  in  the  initial  setup  of  a  complex  geometric 
problem. 

Spatial  discretization  can  be  carried  out  in  Eulerian  or  Lagrangian  frame- 
works.  In  the  Eulerian  method,  the  grid  was  fixed  in  space  and  the  material  flowed 
through  it.   In  the  Lagrangian  method,  the  grid  was  fixed  to  the  material  and  flowed 
with  it.  There  were  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  both  methods  and  the 
tendency  is  toward  development  of  codes  with  both  techniques.   Basically,  Eulerian 
codes  must  have  convective  terms  to  move  the  material  through  the  grid  and 
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Lagrangian  codes  must  have  slide  line  capability  for  transfer  of  momentum  during 
penetration  or  impact.  Although  the  Lagrangian  formulization,  even  with  elaborate 
slide  lines,  was  still  more  efficient  than  the  Eulerian  codes,  it  suffered  from  another 
problem.  As  the  grid  became  heavily  distorted,  the  time  increments  must  decrease 
and  the  resulting  time  to  complete  the  study  will  go  up.  Other  problems  were  also 
associated  with  these  distortions.  However,  a  solution  was  developed.  When 
distortion  reached  a  predetermined  point,  a  rezoning  of  the  material  occurred. 
This,  of  course,  added  additional  time. 

Time  Integration 
Time  integration  was  generally  done  through  the  use  of  an  explicit  central 
difference  method.  The  stability  of  the  method  was  controlled  by  the  Courant 
stability  criterion,  as  presented  by  Zukas,  et  al.  [22]. 

..        min  Ax  ._  .M 

At  = _  (6-46) 

max  [c,u) 
where: 

At  is  the  time  step 

Ax  is  the  spatial  step 

c  is  the  characteristic  material  sound  speed 

u  is  the  particle  velocity 

and  the  minimization  was  taken  over  the  entire  grid.  Thus  the  smallest  cell  or 
element  governed  the  time  step  for  the  entire  grid. 
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Artificial  Viscosity 
Mathematical  discontinuities  could  not  be  directly  dealt  with  in  the  continuum 
of  current  hydrocodes.  Thus  an  artificial  viscosity  was  used  to  spread  shock  fronts 
over  several  grid  widths.  This  term  was  added  to  the  pressure  computed  from  the 
equation  of  state. 


c,p/a|e|  -  c0p/2e|e|,    e  <  0  (6"47) 

0  ,    e  >  0 


where: 


q  is  the  artificial  viscosity 

c0  is  the  user  defined  constant 

cn  is  the  user  defined  constant 

p  is  the  material  density 

/  is  the  characteristic  grid  length 

e  is  the  volumetric  strain  rate. 

The  addition  of  the  artificial  viscosity  term  also  added  another  complexity.  As 
a  result,  the  stability  criterion  presented  as  Equation  6-46  had  to  be  modified. 
Wilbeck,  et  al.  discussed  this  problem  in  some  depth  and  presented  an  empirical 
form  to  be  used. 
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Chapter  Summary 
Production  hydrocodes  had  excellent  capabilities  in  computing  results  of 
impacts.  These  capabilities  were  greatly  enhanced  when  data  were  available  to 
compare  to  the  code  result  and  thus  enable  a  refining  of  the  input  data.  This 
calibration  process  was  generally  required  if  detailed  studies  were  to  be  conducted. 
The  only  major  weakness  in  the  codes  was  in  the  area  of  fracture  and  the  resulting 
formation  of  the  BAD  field.  As  a  class,  the  fracture  models  were  simplistic.  Since 
this  was  the  latest  area  to  be  developed  in  the  codes,  this  was  understandable. 


CHAPTER  7 
SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  primary  objective  of  the  study  was  to  determine  whether  the  mass  of  the 
BAD  was  on  the  surface  bubble  (Figure  2).  The  new  spall  field  slicing  procedure 
has  clearly  shown  that  it  was  not.  The  field  actually  consisted  of  a  cloud  of 
particles  having  significant  velocity  variation  along  any  given  ray.  This  finding  will 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  vulnerability  modeling  community  which  currently 
assumes  all  mass  to  be  on  the  surface  bubble  and  thus  a  constant  velocity  on  any 
ray.  A  statistical  variation  of  the  velocity  along  a  ray  and  an  associated  mass 
distribution  will  have  to  be  developed.  This  further  implies  that  a  statistically 
significant  quantity  of  data  will  have  to  be  gathered  to  accomplish  this  effort.  The 
make  screen  procedure,  also  developed  as  part  of  this  study,  holds  excellent 
potential  as  a  means  of  collecting  these  data  since  it  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
normal  test  procedure.  However,  as  explained  in  the  body  of  this  report,  a 
significant  amount  of  work  still  remains  to  perfect  this  procedure  into  a  standard 
test  technique.  A  second  method  of  obtaining  a  statistically  significant  set  of  data 
would  be  through  modeling  and  simulations  using  a  hydrocode. 

A  secondary  objective  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  use  of  a 
commercially  available  hydrocode  to  determine  if  the  code  could  replicate  the  test 
results.  The  code  selected  was  CTH,  an  Eulerian  code.  After  a  considerable 
amount  of  parameter  studies,  as  detailed  in  this  dissertation,  a  reasonable  match 
was  achieved.   Figures  110,  111,  and  112  present  the  match  between  the 
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predicted  BAD  velocity  fields  and  those  reduced  from  the  spall  field  slicing 
experiments  for  0.75-inch  (0.01905  meter)  ,  2.00-inch  (0.0508  meter),  and  2.50- 
inch  (0.0635  meter)  targets,  respectively.   Due  to  the  slight  variations  in  impact 
velocities  for  the  various  impact  tests,  all  velocity  data  were  presented  as  a  ratio  of 
the  measured  or  calculated  fragment  velocity  and  the  impact  velocity.   Figure  110 
provides  little  insight  since  most  of  the  predicted  velocity  data  suffered  from  severe 
data  dropout  as  explained  within  the  body  of  this  dissertation.   Figure  112  is  the 
most  informative.  This  figure  presents  data  from  two  tests,  as  well  as  predicted 
values,  calculated  using  three  different  values  of  the  target  material  dynamic 
fracture  strength.    Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures: 

1.  Dynamic  fracture  strength  plays  a  major  role  in  the  resulting  BAD  data. 
Anything  from  a  single  bubble  result  to  a  wide  band  of  fragments  (multiple 
bubbles)  can  be  achieved  by  using  different  values. 

2.  Variations  in  the  calculated  velocities  along  a  ray  can  be  achieved  with 
changes  to  the  dynamic  fracture  strength. 

3.  The  test  results  cover  a  wider  variation  in  velocity  than  do  the  results  of  the 
calculation  performed  with  a  dynamic  fracture  strength  of  -0.85  GPa. 
However,  they  were  generally  within  the  variations  in  velocity  predicted  by 
the  calculation  using  a  dynamic  fracture  strength  of  -0.50  GPa. 
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Figure  112.  Comparison  of  the  Calculated  Values  for  BAD  Velocity  and  Those 
Determined  from  Actual  Tests  -  2.50-Inch  (0.0635  Meter)  Target 
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Figures  113  and  114  present  the  calculated  values  for  the  2.50-inch  (0.0635  meter) 
target  in  a  different  manner.  This  was  done  to  examine  if  the  different  layers  of  the  armor 
plate  contributed  to  the  variation  in  velocity.  The  calculation  using  a  dynamic  fracture 
strength  of  -0.85  GPa  (Figure  113)  was  inconclusive.   However,  the  calculation  using  a 
dynamic  fracture  strength  of  -0.50  GPa  (Figure  114)  was  more  enlightening.  The  trend 
was  that  the  deeper  into  the  armor,  from  the  back,  that  the  particle  originated,  the  slower 
the  velocity  along  a  given  ray.  This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  concept  that  the  BAD 
fragment  velocities  were,  in  part,  due  to  the  momentum  captured  from  the  stress  wave. 
Since  the  largest  momentum  would  occur  at  the  back  and  the  resulting  energy  in  that 
wave  would  be  decreased  after  the  fracture  then  the  next  layer  should  have  a  lower 
velocity. 

Comparison  of  the  total  mass  and  mass  distribution  was  not  possible  in  other  than  a 
qualitative  manner.  Without  modifications  to  the  code,  mass  values  for  the  fragments 
were  not  available.  As  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  report,  the  calculated  results 
compared  well  with  the  test  results  at  this  level  of  detail.  The  exception  was  along  the 
shot  line.  This  problem  may  well  be  attributed  to  the  axisymmetrical  calculations. 

Two  other  observations  with  regard  to  calculated  BAD  fields  and  actual  test  results 
should  be  noted: 

1 .  For  a  given  set  of  impact  parameters,  the  code  will  always  predict  exactly  the 
same  BAD  field.  This  deterministic  approach  does  not  match  what  actually 
occurs. 

2.  The  code-predicted  BAD  field  displays  no  apparent  rotational  behavior.  The 
actual  fields  contain  particles  which  have  significant  rotational  behavior.  This  will, 
of  course,  affect  the  energy  balance. 
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Finally,  the  importance  of  material  properties  should  be  noted.  The  entire  computa- 
tional study  revolved  around  sensitivity  investigations  involving  these  values.  The  results 
were  found  to  depend  greatly  on  those  values  which  were  not  available  or  not  readily 
available  to  the  general  community.   Further  testing  to  determine  these  values  at  high 
strain  rates  is  needed. 
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